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round him stood, Je- sus, ovr br er, strong and good. 
Beth-le- hem town, I, said the don-key shaggy and brown, 
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I said the cow oll while ond red, 
I gove him my manger for his bed, 
I gove him my hay to pillow his head, 
[said the cow all while and red. 
T,said the sheep with curly horn, 

T 9ove him my wool for his blanket warm, 
He wore my coat on Christmas morn, 


& said the sheep with curly horn. 


> 
I,said the dove, from the. rafters high 
Cooed him lo sleep, thet he should not cry, 
We coved him fe sleep,my mole ond I, 
T said the dove, from the roflers high. 
And every beast, by some goad spell, 
Inthe stable dork wes glad lo tell 

OF the gift he gove Immeonvel; 

The gi he gave Immaoavel. 
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Editorial Comment 


Christmas, 1935 


Ir 1s rather difficult to address one’s self to the 
spiritual significance of this Christian festival day which symbolizes peace 
and goodwill at a time when a little child meets one, looks up and says, 
“Is there a country far off where black men are fighting?” 

At the present writing, the Italo-Ethiopian conflict is being flashed by 
radio into thousands of homes throughout the world. It brings the reality 
and immediacy of human strife very close to every one, including small 
children. 

No less serious are the nearer-home conflicts reflected in world-wide 
social unrest, the turmoil of workers, the disintegration of confidence in 
leadership, and widespread feelings of insecurity. All of these add confu- 
sion and instability to home life and are again reflected in the none too- 
secure world of childhood. 

As parents and teachers in America we are immediately challenged by 
this confusion to become more humanly intelligent and more spiritually 
alive to our neighbor and our fellow worker. This means attempting to 
solve the everyday situations in which we find ourselves with others 
who are trying to understand their problems quite as much as we our own. 


Ir is true that we live in a world that is highly or- 
ganized and highly mechanized with ever increasing demands for human 
accommodation. Habitual routinisms carry the human through many of 
the mechanisms of everyday living, but out beyond these our neighbor 
may be intellectually and spiritually starving; he may be lonely; he may 
be hungry for beauty; he may need food, and even more, a friend. Have 
we the spiritual capacity to recognize these human hungers, to under- 
stand our fellows’ calls that we linger, to listen intelligently, to share 
comforts along with self? Unfortunately, we take no time to linger, to 
listen, or to share. We drive high-powered cars the faster. We send radio- 
grams in place of letters. We avoid conversation. We fly to compete with 
time. 

In this modern tangle of human responses we find not only marked 
economic differences but deep racial, religious, and political prejudices 
that the intellect does not touch nor modern mechanism affect. Conflicts 
in the world of feeling call for spiritual tolerance and justice which alone 
will help to promote friendliness and goodwill. 

A non-Christian Chinese was invited to an American Christmas break- 
fast. It was his first year in America and the echoes of Christmas prepata- 
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tions—gathering greens, hanging holly, the exchange of gifts— interested 
him greatly. Long before the breakfast hour he hung his lovely Chinese 
gifts on the door knob of his friends’ home so that his gifts might precede 
his own arrival. When he himself came, his face was aglow with the 
happiness he had so well planned for his friends. Around the small 
breakfast table there was simple kindliness and goodwill which included 
the negro maid as well. Friendly association with the stranger within 
our gates often promotes international acquaintance and racial under- 
standing. Expressed goodwill toward neighbors embodies the spirit and 
meaning of Christmas. 


Boys and girls are indeed fortunate who grow up in 
an atmosphere where father, mother and teacher live goodwill in an 
intelligent manner. Add to this the deep inner peace that is the natural 
by-product of living goodwill and you have supplied the Christ design 
of social-mindedness. Children natively carry goodwill through their 
world of play activities. The back street gamin, the foreigner, the grocer’s 
son and the minister’s child all speak the same language of understanding 
in wholehearted play life. Here the child is a world citizen in embryo. 
It is only where adult prejudices enter this world that the child begins to 
question and waver. Sometimes his sturdy loyalty outlives all biases. 
Blessed is the child whose grownup world is untainted with snobbishness 
and cheap judgments. 

Christ lived goodwill because he shared his finest spiritual insight 
with all men and helped them locate and solve their problems. Through 
this life he won peace at the price of being willing to be misunderstood. 

To co-operate rather than to compete, to act with courage rather than 
to acquiesce with indifference, to share rather than to take, to strive al- 
ways for a clearer vision rather than to accept blindly—this is the chal- 


lenge of Christmas, 1935. 
—Lucy GAGE 
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The Frontispiece 


Evetyn EGBERT, student in the Abbott School of 
Fine and Commercial Art, Washington, D.C., designed and executed 
the frontispiece for this issue. The music is adapted from the cantata, 
“The Coming of the Prince of Peace,” by Dickinson and published by 
the H. W. Gray Company. 
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Educating Teachers 


by the Experience Method 


FRANK E. BAKER 


How WE shall educate teachers depends 
entirely on what is our goal of education. 
If we conceive the purpose of education as 
the teaching of subject matter, we shall edu- 
cate teachers in one way; if we see education 
as a means of helping the child to self- 
realization, we shall educate teachers in a 
wholly different way. 

If it is the function of the school to teach 
the subject matter of prescribed courses in 
the so-called tool subjects and to inculcate 
skills in the use of these tools; to impart 
information about pre-determined and logi- 
cally arranged topics, and to develop in chil- 
dren the power of concentration and persist- 
ent effort through enforced disciplines, the 
program for the education of teachers should 
be organized to accomplish these ends. But if 
the function of the teacher is to guide the 
child through a series of carefully chosen 
and educative experiences that will bring him 
not only personal self-realization, but a 
knowledge of and a skill in the use of the 
techniques of living, then the program for 
the education of teachers should be planned 
accordingly. 

In short, the nature of the program that 
we shall adopt for the education of teachers 
is pretty clearly defined by the two schools 
of philosophy now contending for the con- 
trol of American education. If we accept 
the philosophy of education that maintains 
that the work of the school is determined 
by the nature of subject matter, then we must 
educate teachers to carry out the principies 
of that philosophy. If we accept the philos- 
ophy which holds that the nature and needs 
of the child should determine all the work 
of the classroom, then we shall educate our 
teachers to carry on the schools in accord 
with the tenets of that creed. 


( Dr. Frank E. Baker, President of Milwaukee \ 
State Teachers College, describes the experi- 
ence plan and evaluates it in the light of mod- 
ern educational philosophy “which holds that 
the purpose of education is self-realization and 
that the function of the teacher is to help the 
| child in accomplishing that purpose.” ; 








PHILOSOPHY OF THE EXPERIENCE METHOD 


The experience method for the profes- 
sional education of teachers was adopted at 
the State Teachers College at Milwaukee in 
accordance with the principles of the school 
that holds that the purpose of education is 
self-realization and that the function of the 
teacher is to help the child in accomplishing 
that purpose. 

Professor William Kilpatrick has clearly 
re-stated the principles of this philosophy 
and some guiding precepts to be used in 
applying them to the education of teachers.* 
Bearing on the principles of this philosophy: 


“The last point I wish to make under the 
perchelnaans outlook is that self-direction, intel- 
igent self-direction, 4s agar the ag oma 
fact of life, life directing itself in the light of 
experience for the sake of guiding experience 
more adequately. In the degree that this is done, 
then we say that intelligence is at work, or we 
may say there is intelligent self-direction. It is 
acting, after conscious search, in the light of all 
the foreseeable consequences. As soon as we get 
this conception, then we have a program with 
regard to educating the child: that he may grow 
from experience to experience in the disposition 
and ability to see more and more consequences 
of his acts, in the disposition and ability to take 
these consequences more adequately into account, 
and finally in the disposition to act upon the 


best results of thinking that he can get. This ‘~ 


1In an address before the National Council of Childhood 
Education, Detroit, Michigan, February 23, 1931, and pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the National Council of Primary 
Education, April, 1931. 
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is the program for helping a child to grow in 
intelligent self-direction. 

“If I may sum up both points of the changed 
outlook on the world and the changed outlook 
on psychology, progressive education, then—the 
i a growing, chang- 
ing, challenging world. It believes that man is a 
creative factor in shaping and directing life. It 
counts that learning is essentially active and crea- 
tive as man thus grapples with each new situa- 
tion. It recognizes each such learning ex- 
perience has effects which, on the one hand, ex- 
tend throughout the organism—in some measure 
remaking it through each learning experience— 
and, on the other hand, joining many, many 
aspects of the organism up with many, many 
aspects of the situation.” 


On the application of these principles: 


/ “... The first and the most fundamental point 
is that the teacher must get a well me out 
all-round theory of education which shall be 
the teacher’s own, which the teacher can and 
will use intelligently. 

“Any one who is learning to be a teacher 


Y then must have full opportunity to become more 


and more intelligently self-directing in the field 
of education ; must personally think through un- 
der guidance the many varied problems of the 
field; must understand the what and the why; 
must learn how better to set up aims; must learn 
how better and more intelligently to choose 
means; must learn how to criticize one’s own 
aims and means as new developments shall show 
new bases for judging. 

“If the teacher is to take adequate care of the 
developing personality he must learn how to 
work for cumulative learning effects. I should 
like to define the curriculum as a succession of 
educative experiences considered with reference 
to the cumulative learning effects, that these may 
be best. 

“. . . the teacher must himself or herself be a 
full personality, as full as we can get it, rich 
as a personality, fine and refined as a personality, 
rich and fine in outlook on life, rich and fine in 
resources, socially minded, with broad construc- 
tive social outlook, intelligently critical of what 
is now, constructively looking to a new and 
better day. 


JY + - The satisfactory preparation must be a 


continued interaction of learning and doing, of 
theory and practice—such a continual personal 
and individual interactive learning of theory on 
the one hand and practical situation on the other 
hand, as will give the prospective teacher a good 
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philosophy and a sound practice. From these in 
turn must come poise and security, especially as 
against disorder and novel situations, and re- 
sourcefulness in fostering creative work. Also 
there must be a goodly store of professional 
skills and knowledge of all kinds, testing diag- 
nostic devices, bibliographies for use, and so 
on, and so on. But all of these professional skills 
and knowledges are to be used in subordination 
to the inclusive aim of the educative process— 
what the whole thing is about—and not the aim 
subordinate to these. 

“, . . The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that we seek enthroned intelligence, an en- 
throned intelligence which seeks ever more in- 
telligence. We wish our teachers, then, to act 
more intelligently, with an intelligent grasp of 
educational theory and — good will 
towards humanity in general and towards child- 
hood in particular, and underlying all an intelli- 
gent appreciation and appropriation of the possi- 
bilities that life contains.” 


The “Experience Method” for the pro- 
fessional education of teachers, then, was 
adopted with the conscious purpose of edu- 
cating them according to the philosophy that 
had already been put into operation in the 
education of children in our campus school. 

As far back as 1925 there had grown up 
in the staff of the Training School and 
among some.members of the Department of 
Education, a strong feeling that we were edu- 
cating children according to one philosophy 
and then training teachers by a wholly dif- 
ferent philosophy. At a series of conferences 
in the year 1926, this hiatus came out very 
clearly. Just before one of the meetings, sev- 
eral of us received the Twenty-sixth Y ear- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. In it we found substantial sup- 
port, from ten of the nation’s educational 
leaders, of the philosophy we had adopted 
for the education of children as applied to 
curriculum making. It will be necessary to 
quote only one paragraph as follows: 

“28. The curriculum should be conceived, 
therefore, in terms of a succession of experiences 
and enterprises having a maximum of ifelike- 
ness for the learner. The materials of instruction 


should be selected and organized with a view to 
giving the learner that development most help- 
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ful in meeting and controlling life situations. 
peeing takes place most effectively and eco- 
nomically in the matrix of a situation which 
grips the learner, which is to him vital—worth 
while. Traits learned in a natural, or lifelike set- 
ting, give promise of emerging definitely in 
appropriate conduct. It is the task of the teacher 
and the curriculum-maker, therefore, to select 
and organize material which will give the learner 
that development most helpful in meeting and 
controlling life situations. The method by which 
the learner works out these experiences, enter- 
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cation of teachers should consist of a care-4/ 


fully selected series of teaching experiences 
out of which, as a natural outgrowth, should 


come a philosophy of education, an under- ,/ 


standing of the psychology of the child and 
of the learning process, and all those tech- 
niques, attitudes, capacities and skills that 
constitute the equipment of the good teach- 
er.” This, then, became our principle. 

Steps were taken to put the plan into oper- 





An experience in geography. Milwaukee State Teachers College. Photo by the Camera Club 


prises, exercises, should be such as calls for 
maximal self-direction, assumption of responsi- 
bility, of exercise of choice in terms of life 
values.” 


With this new impetus, the conference 
agreed upon this principle: “If the curricu- 
lum of the elementary school should consist 
of a series of carefully chosen, purposeful 
and life-like activities, out of which, as a 
natural outgrowth, comes that knowledge 
and information and all those skills and atti- 
tudes that a child should have, then it follows 
that the curriculum for the professional edu- 


ation. It was clearly understood that the plan 
involved the giving up, so far as those to 
be trained under it were concerned, of all 
formal courses in the philosophy and princi- 
ples of education, psychology, child study, 
mental hygiene, and the techniques of teach- 
ing, since everything formerly supposed to be 
taught in these courses was to come as the 
outgrowth of selected professional experi- 
ences. 

From a small beginning with only eight 
students in 1926 this plan has grown until 
now all the students in the kindergarten- 
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primary and elementary divisions of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College receive their 
professional education under it. 


PLAN OF THE EXPERIENCE METHOD 


The plan is simple and can be described 
in short space. In the first place, it is assumed 
that no one is ready for professional educa- 
tion who has not had the equivalent of a 
junior college education. It is further assumed 
that a junior college education includes, be- 
sides a generalized background covering the 
large areas of human culture, a program of 
personality development and of social and 
emotional adjustment. 

All the prospective candidates for teach- 
ing under this plan have been carefully 
selected at the time they enter the Freshman 
class of the junior college. Practically all the 
candidates rank above the upper fifty per- 
centile point of their high school graduating 
class, both by scholarship and by natural 
aptitude. All have undergone a further rather 
rigid process of selection in the junior college 
on the bases of scholarship, personality, 
emotional adjustment and social integration, 
and, since students under this plan do not 
begin their professional education until the 
beginning of the second semester of the 
junior year or the beginning of the first 
semester of the senior year, all have ‘had 
either two and one half or three years of 
education above the high school. 

When the candidates are ready for their 
professional education they are apportioned 
by the director of their respective divisions 
into groups from eight to twelve in number, 
each group under the direction of a leader. 
Next year there will be four such leaders in 
each of the two divisions. All the group lead- 
ers, except one, have other assigned profes- 
sional or academic duties. One leader guides 
two groups, one in the kindergarten-primary 
and one in the elementary division. 

For a description of the plan I quote from 
an address delivered by Dr. Adelaide Ayer, 
Director of Teacher Training.’ 
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“Groups of from eight to sixteen students are 
placed under two faculty members—one a group 
leader who was either a supervisor or teacher of 
education under the old plan, the other a train- 
ing teacher. A given group of students k 
the same group leader throughout the year but 
the training teacher changes, usually every quar- 
ter. No specific courses are planned though pro- 
fessional needs and interests have proved to be 
such that the integrated year’s work draws from 
the traditional professional subjects—educational 
psychology, educational philosophy, mental hy- 
giene, techniques of teaching the various school 
subjects—-especially reading and arithmetic— 
curriculum construction, and educational meas- 
urements. 

“Four to six students of a group are placed in 
a given classroom of the Training School; for 
example, the fourth grade, and this is considered 
the home room for nine weeks. No courses are 
taken. However, as students observe in the home 
room their interests and curiosity arouse ques- 
tions. Their questions are discussed at the con- 
ferences with the group leader or training teach- 
er or both. Questions that are based on a con- 
crete experience stimulate other questions. 
Authorities are consulted, bibliographies built 
up, theories carried back to the classroom the 
next day by these embryo teachers. New observa- 
tions stimulate more questions often related to 
the mooted question of the previous day. Con- 
tinued observation becomes more intelligent as 
theory develops through discussion, assignments, 
and conferences. With those concerned scarcely 
realizing it, observation becomes participation. 
With the more able and self-confident students 
participation gradually takes on the semblance of 
simple but responsible teaching. Meanwhile the 
conferences begin to organize with the guidance 
of the group leader, sometimes around a single 
phase of work such as children’s behavior, and 
then the ee aT are largely from educa- 
tional psychology. Or if the emotional side of 
children’s behavior has been most conspicuous 
to the observer, then mental hygiene and psy- 
chology are drawn upon. (Perhaps they never 
should have been separated. ) 

“The conferences and assignments are al- 
most entirely the outgrowth of students’ ques- 
tions stimulated by contacts with children in a 
variety of situations in the classroom and on the 
ig wee Though a given group of students 

as a home room, their observation is not con- 
fined entirely to one group of children. They 


2 From an address before the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education in Atlantic City, February 26, 1935. 
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may have occasion to compare the reaction of the 
children of their room to reactions of children 
younger or older and so they may observe for 
specific reasons the behavior of children in the 
nursery school or eighth grade. The problem 
under discussion may be one that can best be 
understood by visiting in a different type of 
school—platoon, private, vocational, rural 
school—or it may require a visit to a school of 
children from a different stratum of society. 
Anyhow the important point I wish to make 
here is that the conferences are not another name 
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sions and study as intelligently as a specialist 
in a given field. Then Pr Se is called in 
for a day or for many days or even weeks; for 
example, the teacher of mental hygiene, tech- 
nique, or the nursery school director. 

‘Besides the usual papers and examinations 
by the group leaders, other checks are used to 
guard against superficiality or one-sidedness. 
Students occasionally go into examinations given 
by teachers of organized courses for students of 
other departments of the college. Faculty mem- 
bers not concerned with this particular plan oc- 





A group conference led by Miss Ruth Bristol, Instructor, Milwaukee State Teachers College. 
Photo by the Camera Club 


for the same old courses, not the pre-conceived 
plans of teachers, but the content comes from 
students’ experiences and leads into new experi- 
ences. 

“To some educators, discarding the traditional 
courses means a lack of organization in this 
plan. But organization does not necessarily mean 
a set scheme. A new or different organization, a 
flexibility in organization is not only possible 
but probably desirable as a means of stimulating 
student participation in developing continuity 
and order. What seems to be the important point 
to guard against is a jumping about, a hit-or- 
miss consideration of educational subject matter. 

“There are times when the group leader or 
training teacher cannot guide students’ discus- 


casionally meet with a given group of students 
for oral quizzes. The results are reported back 
to the group leader. 

“Though marks play an wnimportant part in 
the experiment, they are for the purpose of rec- 
ords for transfer, allocated to the various educa- 
tional subjects from which the integrated course 
naturally draws and students are given from 
twenty-nine to thirty-two credits for the year’s 
work.” 


EVALUATION OF THE PLAN 


There is little objective evidence on which 
to base an evaluation of the plan. There are 
enough teachers in the field graduated under 
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it to furnish a basis for the gathering of 
objective data, but we have lacked both the 
machinery and the techniques for doing it. 
Answers to questionnaires or statements by 
superintendents employing these graduates 
would have little value for several reasons: In 
the first place, many superintendents still 
measure the results of teaching in terms of 
the externals of teaching rather than in terms 
of pupil growth. In the second place, a very 
large proportion of the replies would be in 
terms of the subject matter philosophy. To 
evaluate the work of teachers educated in 
the principles of one philosophy by standards 
set up in terms of another is hardly a fair 
test. Data, no matter how objective, on a 
system that is wrong, has little value for 
social advancement, unless it can be com- 
pared with similar data on a system that is 
right. Many of the economic statistics now 
being gathered have little value simply 
because they are about a system that is wrong 
and there is little comparative evidence about 
a system that is right. 

In 1934, Dr. Neal Billings, one of the 
group directors, assisted by two C.W.A. 
research workers, sent out a carefully pre- 
pared questionnaire to fifty teachers gradu- 
ated under the Experience Plan and to an 
equal number graduated under the tradi- 
tional plan. It was replied to by forty-four of 
the first group and by thirty-seven of the sec- 
ond. The answers, carefully correlated, were 
definitely in favor of the Experience Plan, 
but it is my opinion that answers to a ques- 
tionnaire by the subjects of a study of this na- 
ture are likely to be too subjective to give 
them any great validity. 

The only type of evaluation possible at 
present must be largely a priori. Such an 
evaluation is herein attempted by putting two 
questions to the plan; first, how does it seem 
to fulfill the principles of the child-controlled 
philosophy; second, how does it seem to 
meet the demands of the subject-centered 
school? Obviously, an a priori evaluation of 
the plan should be made by an unbiased 
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person, intimately acquainted with the Ex- 


perience Plan. I can qualify from the stand- — 
point of acquaintance, but I must plead guilty — 
to being biased, for I belong to that school ~ 
of educational philosophy on which the plan — 


is based. However, I shall try to make an 
unprejudiced appraisal. Certain sub-questions 
will need to be asked and answered: 

Does the Experience Plan help the pro- 
spective teacher toward self-realization? The 
plan allows complete freedom under guid- 
ance and Dewey has described guidance in 
these words: “Guidance is not external impo- 
sition. It is freeing the life process for its 
own most adequate fulfillment.’’* 

Students have no set schedule, except con- 
ferences, which are cooperatively arranged 
to meet the needs and conveniences of the 
leader and the members of the group. Each 
student is free to follow his own interests 
under guidance. Obviously it is the duty of 
the leader to guide the students’ interests 
toward professional values. 

All the evidence indicates that capable 
students achieve an exceptional degree of 
freedom, joy in work, and professional 
growth. On the other hand, it is probable 
that those lacking independence and initia- 
tive flounder, and, in some cases become 
confused and discouraged. If the plan acts 
as a finer sieve in the elimination of those 
lacking these desirable qualities, that may 
be in its favor. 

Does the Experience Plan help the pro- 
spective teacher to develop a definite philos- 
ophy of education? There is no doubt that 
the students working under this plan de- 
velop a strong and rather definite philos- 
ophy. That they fail to get a knowledge of 
some of the well-known theories is probably 
true and would be considered a weakness by 
some. There is less opportunity to consider, 
compare and evaluate the various theories of 
education than there would be in a course in 
the Philosophy of Education. 


® Dewey, John. Child and the Curriculum. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Page 22. 
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On the other hand, through prolonged 
observation and experience in two types of 
schools*‘—one that is child controlled and one 
that is largely subject controlled—they have 
immediate material and motive for the study 
of the two fundamental and opposing the- 
ories of education. 

Superintendents, after interviewing candi- 
dates educated by this plan, have remarked 
on their intelligent and comprehensive 
knowledge of the philosophy of education. 
In oral examinations given by me to the 
members of several of these groups, I have 
been agreeably surprised at their grasp of 
the fundamental principles of education. 

Does the Experience Plan help the pro- 
spective teacher to master the techniques of 
teaching? This criterion reveals the most vul- 
netable spot in the Experience Plan. The 
superintendent who demands that his 
teachers be acquainted with the various 
methods of teaching subtraction or the va- 
rious devices in phonics, would find ground 
/ for criticism. Certainly there is not the logical 
and comprehensive presentation of the tech- 
niques that is possible in the organized 
courses in methodology. On the other hand, 
there is at least the opportunity to master, 
both theoretically and practically, under the 
guidance of an expert, and under the impel- 
ling force of a felt professional need, a few 
fundamental techniques. It all resolves itself 
into a question of whether the goal is an 
academic acquaintance of many techniques, 
or the mastery of a few and the ability to 
evaluate and acquire others as the need arises. 

Does the Experience Plan help the pro- 
Spective teacher to develop his whole life? 
The greatest defect in the traditional educa- 
tion of teachers has been in the field of 
personality development. In any program of 
teacher education there has been little 
planned effort either to eliminate defective 
personalities or to develop promising indi- 

* It should be noted that all the students have at least one 
quarter in a cooperating public school, which would be classed 


as subject controlled, and do much observing in schools that 
are controlled wholly by subject matter. 
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viduals. It is not contended that the Experi- 
ence Plan offers a complete program of per- 
sonality development. Every teacher educat- 
ing institution should carry on a comprehen- 
sive personal guidance program during the 
junior college period. 

According to the testimony of the group 
leaders, the Experience Plan is an effective 
means of arousing in the minds of the stu- 
dents a realization of the value of personality 
in teaching and a keen consciousness of their 
own needs. Records of the early days of the 
group conferences indicate that this is one 
of the first problems raised and it seems 
apparent that, arising as it does out of the 
experience of the students, it becomes a prob- 
lem for individual solution. 

Does the Experience Plan help the pro- 
spective teacher to develop interests which 
serve as a motivating force in professional 
achievement? The first group conferences 
aim definitely to arouse professional interest; 
the leader sets the conferences to get individ- 
ual leads. In the ordinary theory and tech- 
nique courses, professional problems are 
presented without much felt need on the part 
of the students and often without any great 
professional interest. 

Does the Experience Plan help the pro- 
spective teacher to obtain a knowledge of 
child psychology and mental hygiene? Here 
again is a point at which the Plan is most 
vulnerable. That it covers the field of the- 
oretical psychology cannot for a minute be 
maintained. There are undoubtedly “blind 
spots”; on the other hand, there are those 
who maintain that from the standpoint of 
practical application, it was all blind under 
the traditional. 

Such capable judges of good teaching as 
Carleton Washburne of Winnetka have 
maintained that the psychology taught under 
the traditional plan simply has not functioned 
in the subsequent professional work of those 
taught. Whether the psychology taught under 
the Experience Plan will function better is 
still to be proved. One point, at least, in 
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favor of the plan is that it starts with the 


‘ concrete and works to the abstract. The 


psychology taught under the traditional plan 
usually starts and ends with the abstract and 
leaves its application to chance. 

Does the Experience Plan help the pro- 
spective teacher to become intelligently self- 
directing? The ideal of intelligent self- 
direction, stated by Professor Kilpatrick, is 
not desired by some superintendents. A very 
prominent city superintendent has always 
maintained that a teacher should be a mere 
blue-print reader, that the administrative 
staff should make out plans for every day’s 
work—comparable to an architect's blue- 
print plan of a building—which should be 
slavishly followed by the teacher. If the 
teaching of pre-determined subject matter 
were the goal of education, this would be 
the best way to accomplish it. But according 
to the philosophy of the child-directed school, 
educative activities arise spontaneously from 
the interests and needs of the children and 
must be met and directed by the responding 
intelligence of the teacher. 

There is no doubt that the Experience 
Plan is in accord with the philosophy of 
the child-centered school and that it meets 
the requirements of that philosophy in the 
education of teachers much better than the 
traditional plan. 

Does the Experience Plan help the pro- 
Spective teacher to attain the power to solve 
common professional problems? The process 
of thinking begins with a problem. The first 
step in developing in students the capacity 
to think professionally is the setting up of 


4 


Some say that ever, 
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problems arising from the teaching process, 
This Plan deals almost entirely with prob 
lems arising from experiences in teaching 
situations. 

Does the Experience Plan help the pro 
spective teacher to achieve those powers of 
concentration and persistence necessary to 4 
teacher? Here again is a vulnerable point in 
the Plan. Many will doubt whether a pro- 
gtam of professional education allowing so 
much freedom can develop in students the 
capacity for persistent effort that will enable 
them to think through to a solution diffi. 
cult professional problems. Such doubts are 
based on the assumption that college students 


work hard and persistently only under ex: | 


ternal compulsion. All human experience and 
the principles of psychology deny this 
assumption. 

Does the Experience Plan solve the prob- 
lem of the correlation of theory and prac- 
tice? This criterion strikes at a perpetual 
problem in the education of a teacher. If 
the Experience Plan integrates theory and 
practice it solves a difficulty that has plagued 
teacher educating institutions from the day 
of their inception. Various devices have been 
advocated to remedy the dualism between 
theory and practice, the most pretentious 
being the professionalization of subject 
matter. But the problem still confronts us, 
and to my mind, always will, under the con- 
ventional plan. It will seem trite to say that 
the only way to correlate is to correlate by 
making theory a direct outgrowth of prac- 
tice, which is exactly what the Experience 
Plan does. 


"gainst that season comes 


Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird at dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad; 

The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow'd and so gracious is the time. 

—Hamlet, Act I, Scene 2. 
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Making Christmas Festivals 


EpITH WATHEN 


No SOONER have the sunburnt crowds 
come streaming back from summer camps 
to winter classrooms than the question be- 
gins to go around, “What about the Christ- 
mas festival?’’ This question is repeated with 
ever-growing insistency as the days slip by 
and Christmas nears, bringing with it the 
happiest festival in the whole school year. 

We have many festivals in our school for 
there are children of all ages from the nurs- 
ery group to high school seniors. Scarcely a 
week goes by that some group is not cele- 
brating some special event and many are the 
red letter days in our school calendar. The 
Christmas festival, however, has a place of 
its own in our hearts for we all take part in 
it, work untiringly for its success and feel 
the thrill of pride in its production. From 
year to year we look forward to it, always 
with expectation, curiosity and eagerness, for 
though there is always a festival no one 
knows just what it is to be. 


THE PLANNING 


Planning for a Christmas festival is per- 
haps as creative a piece of work as a school 
can do for it calls upon all resources and 
makes demands on old and young. Both care 
and study must be given to its evolution and 
no more fascinating study can there be than 
Christmas festivals. Their history and varying 
aspects in different countries make reading 
which tempts one to go on and on and on. In 
New York City more can be done than just 
reading about festivals for among its hosts 
of foreign-born people it is possible to attend 
at least a dozen different national festivals. 
In the Italian quarter, in the French, Spanish, 
Russian or Bohemian districts, among the 
foreign students, and in the settlement 


{ Mrs. Wathen, Co-director of Birch Wathen \ 
School, New York City, and author of The 
Christmas Caravan (Walter Baker Company) 
points out how Christmas festivals can be 
made more meaningful to children and em- 
phasizes the importance of the method of 
| creating festivals. j 








houses, there are characteristic celebrations 
and it takes more than one Christmas season 
to see all there is to be seen of different 
Christmases. Add to these the countless dra- 
matic and musical performances, both profes- 
sional and amateur, and there is a wealth of 
material and ideas which at once creates a 
problem for you who are trying to make 
plans of your own. 

Studying these festivals of foreign people 
dignified, simple, quaint or beautiful as they 
may be we are impressed always with one 
thing—the reality of them. A bit of old 
world Europe in modern material New York 
seems at first incongruous, even amazing 
that in our midst these customs and beliefs 
still persist. Yet as we watch them, or better 
yet, take part in them, there is always a 
sense of fitness. They are real as the people 
themselves are real. Founded as are all 
Christmas celebrations upon a strong belief, 
they have a sincerity and a force that under- 
lies their often childish simplicity. They are 
real for the people who take part in them be- 
lieve in them; it is their natural expression of 
the faith by which they live. So when we turn 
to festival making it is well to keep that 
thought in mind. Our festival must be real; 
it must express our own faith in our own 
way, and the manner of our expression will 
be influenced as all the festivals of the old 
world were—by the environment and char- 
acteristics of the people who take part. 
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Thus, in planning a school festival, we 
have to stop and think not only of Christmas 
itself and the meaning it has for every one 
of us; not only of festivals and all their 
manners of expression, but also of the school 
and the children in 
it and plan some- 
thing that will be 
real for them, a 
true expression of 
themselves and the 
life they live 
which will make 
their festival a na- 
tural spontaneous 
expression of their 
faith given in their 
own terms. It is 
therefore a ques- 
tionable _ policy 
that gives a certain 
definite form to 
the Christmas pro- 
gram by repeating 
it every year so 
that it becomes tra- 
ditional. This may 
be a good thing 
for some schools 
if their tradition 
has grown up with 
them and is part 
of them, but a 
school that is es- 
sentially creative, 
that stresses orig- 
inality and sponta- 
neous thought 
among its children 
should bring to 
the Christmas fes- 
tival all possible creative effort so that the 
festival becomes richer and more varied as 
the years go by. Traditional it must be in a 
sense as Christmas itself is traditional, and 
unchanging in that it is adapted to the actual 
situation and environment of the school, but 
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Preparation. Making properties in the workshop. 
Birch Wathen School 
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the program itself should every year be the 
fruit of all the best thought of those con. 
cerned, rather than a piece of repetition. 
No law can be laid down or rule be made 
for the perfect Christmas festival. Only one 
fact forms a basis 
of selection, and 
that is sincerity, 
Festival is a form 
of worship and the 
spirit, not the 
form, must be its 
guide. If it is a fes- 
tival of Christmas, 
it must have joy, 
dignity and beau- 
ty. It must be a 
true expression of 


of a power that lies 
beyond ourselves, 
If it is a children’s 
festival it must be 
simple, joyous and 
child-like.  Plan- 
ning for a festival 
we long to do our 
best and the urge 
to create and to 
surpass ourselves 
is ever present, but 
simplicity should 
be our keynote al- 
ways. Do what you 
can is a good rule 
to make. Do not 
attempt the impos- 
sible for only what 
is real to you will 
have value in your 
production. For 
this reason it is well for every school to create 
its own festival. There are hundreds of good 
festivals printed and ready to hand in every 
dramatic or music library. Read them, study 
them, compare them and then go back and 
make your own. It must be something that 


the self in worship | 
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comes from within, not something that other 
people have arranged. So while all festivals 
are a help to us, it is creating our own that 
is our job and the method of creating means 
as much as the festival itself. 


THE PREPARATION 


Eager as we are to begin thinking about 
our Christmas festival, we pledge ourselves 
not to say or do anything about it in the 
school until after the Thanksgiving holidays. 
That leaves us usually three weeks for plan- 
ning and preparation. During this three 
weeks period we have many celebrations 
other than the festival itself. There is the 
exhibit of new and favorite books planned 
by the library committee and the toy shop 
organized by the mothers as a gift to our 
scholarship fund. There are sales of pop- 
corn, jam and jelly made at school. The 
philanthropic committees are full of plans in 
every room. Toys are brought for the chil- 
dren’s hospital, stockings filled for the 
A.I.C.P., a tree is trimmed for a settlement 
party and presents are made in all the work- 
shops. There is the Christmas dance for the 
high school and alumni, and a sing around 
our Christmas tree the last day of school. But 
most important is the festival itself which in- 
cludes everyone in the school—children, fac- 
ulty and parents. 

Our festival differs from year to year and 
has grown gradually from the first simple 
Christmas party for a group of tiny children 
to its present form with over a hundred 
children taking part in a performance written 
and produced by the school with scenery, 
properties and costumes made in our own 
workshops. That first party contained all 
those little children could do to celebrate 
their first Christmas at school—a few simple 
thythms, the favorite songs, a tree for which 
they had made their own trimmings, a vivid 
dramatization of a well-known story with 
very sketchy self-made costumes and a final 
singing of “Away in a Manger” and “Holy 
Night.” To those children it was thrilling 
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and utterly satisfying. It was what they had 
been doing every day in school. It was fun. 
Their room was gay with candles and green 
branches. Their mothers were there, and it 
was Christmas. 

Choosing the Theme:—From that first 
little festival we have gone on and our pro- 
gtams have grown with us as the music, art 
and dramatic departments have added to our 
resources. The main part of our festival is 
music—song and dance, chant and chorus, 
with just enough spoken lines to carry on 
the story. We plan some simple incident or 
series of incidents that will lead to the final 
presentation of the Christmas story and 
through these incidents scenes are built up 
varying in mood until the climax is reached. 
Various themes have been chosen: Christmas 
in Old England, French and German Christ- 
mas customs, the search for Christmas treas- 
ure, or the experiences of a showman as 
his puppets play their parts in different lands. 
It may contain an ancient miracle play or 
the most modernistic of present-day settings. 
It matters little what the theme may be so 
long as it is a thread to hold the thought 
together and follows the line of the chil- 
dren’s own interest and experience. 

Sometimes a one-act play is used as one of 
the scenes and usually a tableau forms the 
finale. The story element adds greatly to the 
dramatic quality of the performance, provid- 
ing suspense and climax and holding the in- 
terest of the audience until the final moment. 

Important as the theme itself is the har- 
monious working out of the scenes that make 
the festival. They should proceed always 
with an upward trend towards the final cli- 
max. The Christmas story in tableau, panto- 
mime, or whatever form is used, should be 
the high note of the festival, with the divert- 
ing and more material incidents placed early 
in the program. There must be a fair balance 
of vigorous and more elusive action from 
scene to scene. 

Group Activities:—Once the theme is 
chosen from the countless suggestions that 
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the school continually offers, a brief outline 
is drawn up and it remains for the children 
to evolve the working out and production of 
the plan. They are divided into groups, as 
far as possible their class groups, and each 
is made responsible for some incident or 
part in the general plan. The dramatic di- 
rector has charge of the whole and plans 
are discussed with her, but each group works 
independently of the other, and the actual 
work goes on in the class room. 

The actual amount of preparation neces- 
sary depends upon resources. All the school 
has to give should be used but no one depart- 
ment should be overburdened nor should the 
school life itself be disrupted for the festi- 
val. In our school classes go on as usual up 
to the last week before the festival. Music 
periods are given to festival songs, rhythm 
and recreation time to dances and rehearsals. 
A few special parts are coached separately 
but for the main part our festival work is 
our school work and festival time is simply 
school time with a special zest. Shop periods 
for everyone are devoted to properties, and 
scenery is kept as simple as the children’s 
enthusiasm will allow. Costumes are one 
person’s responsibility and the work of every- 
one. We use all our costume room affords. 
We borrow and we make. Again each group 
sees through its responsibility with the cos- 
tume director advising and suggesting. It 
sounds like a great deal of work, but care- 
fully organized and divided no one is over- 
taxed. 

There are few special parts and little em- 
phasis on individual talent. A New York 
newspaper once in writing up our festival 
commented on the fact that there were prac- 
tically no leading parts, ‘‘every child was a 
star.” A list of the scenes and a general 
casting of groups is posted at school and an 
eager crowd presses round the bulletin board. 
Seldom is there a disappointed voice for 
everyone is in it and every part is fun. 

Since the high school students concentrate 
their dramatic efforts on the production of 
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plays later in the year, we leave them out as | 


players, but call on them for such help as 
they are free to give. All members of the 
junior high, sixth, fifth and fourth grades 
take active part as players. They are capable, 
eager, enthusiastic, free from _ self-con- 
sciousness and ready for anything. The little 
children, high school students and all the 
parents and friends are invited guests. So 
the festival must be made interesting to old 
and young. It must be dignified, beautiful 
and gay, and always an improvement over 
last year. 

Rehearsal:—The great day comes and for 
the last time each scene is rehearsed in class, 
then tried out upon the stage. There are final 
instructions as to exits and entrances, scenery 
and properties are collected from the work- 
shops and we meet for dress rehearsal. This 
is perhaps our biggest moment for it is the 
first time the groups see each other’s work, 
so anticipation and interest are at fever pitch. 
The morning is spent at school as usual for 
all but the stage hands and scene shifters. 
They go to work on the stage with the 
director and arrange everything for the pro- 
duction. Scenery is placed in order in the 
wings, the stage is set for the first scene, 
properties are in readiness, costumes 
unpacked in the dressing rooms. When the 
children come, they dress and all take their 
seats in the auditorium. Each group in turn 
comes up on the stage and the festival for 
the first time goes through in its completed 
form. It is a slow method of rehearsal but 
a keen delight to the children who are eager 
in their praise and criticism. 


THE PRODUCTION 


Then swiftly comes the great moment of 
the festival itself. If the plan is simple and 
the preparation thorough, the performance 
will take care of itself. The chief care now is 
that the festival shall move easily and happily 
with the children at their best, spontaneous 
and sure. The real success of the festival 
rests not with the stage but behind the scenes 
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and here again careful planning and simple 
organization will win the day. Getting 
dressed may mean a hectic hour; confusion, 
excitement, and weariness will wreck the 
most perfect performance. So when festival 
day comes, the children need special care to 
keep them rested, controlled and happy in 
the trying time of waiting for their turns. 
Then they go on the stage steady, joyous and 
able to do their best. Their part is to produce 
the festival; our part to be sure they have 
all they need for their success. Good general- 
ship behind the scenes makes for ease and 
confidence on the stage and we owe it to the 
children to make their festival a real success. 
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A Christmas festival should be sheer de- 
light to the children all the way—the plan- 
ning, the preparation, the production. Each 
player must give his best effort to his part 
be he clown or chorister, beggar or king. 
Simplicity must be its keynote enriched with 
the best in art and music. There must be 
color and laughter, dignity and wonder. A 
festival kept simple, well within the chil- 
dren’s powers, that treats of what is familiar 
to them and leads to the thought we wish 
them all to hold, will be a spontaneous, 
lovely thing, satisfying to them, gratifying to 
us, an experience of lasting value, a chil- 
dren’s festival of truth and joy. 





The Production. A scene from a Christmas festival, planned and played by the children in 
Birch Wathen School 
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Children’s Books of the Year 


ELOISE RAMSEY 


Durinec the autumn months of each year 
new books for children appear in bookshops 
in great numbers and bewildering variety. 
The gay covers, unusual sizes and provoca- 
tive titles invite attention and inspire the 
hope that among the new volumes may be 
the rare book, the book that sometimes just 
happens—another Poppy Seed Cakes, pos- 
sibly a When We Were Very Young ot ona 
venture, a Mary Poppins. We must not hope 
for too much. The extraordinary book for 
children does come now and then, and always 
at unpredictable intervals. Wistfully one 
must remember that masterpieces in chil- 
dren’s literature arrive as infrequently as they 
do in adult literature. We welcome once more 
the authors and illustrators whose past 
achievements have added to the happiness of 
childhood; we scan the lists and explore the 
counters for new names since the process of 
evaluating children’s books is always a high- 
hearted quest. In the meantime the business 
begins of sorting from among the season’s 
offerings the excellent and unusual, the not- 
so-good-and-yet-worthy, and the obviously 
mediocre. Then follows the crucial test—the 
verdict of the children themselves, a test 
which should be tried far oftener than it is— 
of getting the reactions of children before 
the books are encased between covers. 

A second period of revaluation follows, 
two or three years later, when one looks again 
at the output of a particular season’s publish- 
ing to find that a relatively small number of 
the books offered are surviving in the esteem 
of children and the greater number of the 
books, if not forgotten, are serving occa- 
sional purposes in schools and libraries. 
When such a small number of books, either 
new or old, achieve permanence with the 
children themselves the consideration of new 


) 
Miss Ramsey, Professor of English at Wayne 


University, Detroit, points out some of the 
tendencies which are making children’s books 
an expression of our age, shows the weakness 
and strength of these tendencies, and anno- 


| tates a selected list of the books of 1935. 
} 








books for children in any season raises all 
the fundamental issues concerning the liter- 
ary interests of childhood. 

There seems to be a notion abroad in our 
midst that in some way new and recent books 
for children are better than old ones, a par- 
ticularly mischievous idea when one ex- 
amines the implications of an exclusively 
contemporary literary diet for children. The 
fact that a book is new is not in itself a proof 
of excellence. At the same time the affection- 
ate regard which several generations of 
young readers have bestowed upon old favor- 
ites indicates how little dates of publication 
influence the literary preferences of children. 


WHAT MAKES A BooK CONTEMPORARY 


What is a contemporary book for chil- 
dren? At one time or another every good 
book written for children has been a con- 
temporary book. Some of the contemporary 
books of the past, more deeply imagined and 
artistically told than others, have made conse- 
quently a wider and more lasting appeal than 
their fellow contemporaries in which the 
timely, the immediate, the pleasantly 
ephemeral replaced or obscured the univer- 
sal. The forgotten books constitute a fas- 
cinating chapter in the history of children’s 
books; no other books provide quite the same 


kind of record of manners and customs. Yet : 


in time they engage only the attention of the 
historian and the collector while Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland, Hans Brinker, 
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Sing-Song, The Wonder Clock, Just So 
Stories, and the picture-books of Randolph 
Caldecott and Walter Crane, to mention a 
few titles of books decidedly contemporary 
in the beginning, are always new books to 
new children. Youthful readers are and al- 
ways have been refreshingly free from any 
sense of obligation to the literary past of 
favorite books; they read as artists read for 
the quality of experience which affords deep 
satisfaction for individual needs and inter- 
ests. The new in literature they contemplate 
with curiosity, open-mindedness, and disarm- 
ing frankness. Children maintain stout loyal- 
ties to their tried favorites and at the same 
time are hospitable to new books that are 
genuinely exciting, spontaneous, fantastic, or 
amusing. 

The present tremendous interest in chil- 
dren’s literature has brought about a curious 
situation in the making and marketing of 
children’s books which goes far towards ex- 
plaining why so many books crowd the 
juvenile lists. Social changes and educational 
developments have combined to make de- 
mands for children’s books new in type as 
well as in subject-matter, and publishers are 
doing their utmost to discover books which 
fit the movement of the times. Many authors 
are now seriously interested in writing for 


children since books for the young are no 


longer formula-ridden. 

Children’s books must present an attrac- 
tive appearance. The best illustrators are ex- 
perimenting freely with new and novel ideas 
in illustration and format. Not so long ago 
the illustration of children’s books remained 
largely in the hands of a few artists who con- 
fined their work for the most part to the de- 
signing of unusual and expensive books for 


children. The new book in those days too . 


often made its first appearance in a very plain 
dress. Contemporary books come and go vety 
rapidly these days since so much of the pub- 
lishing for children is frankly experimental. 
Out of this amazing activity in behalf of chil- 
dren’s literary interests has come a new atti- 


tude towards the critical evaluation of writ- 
ing for children and a development of stand- 
ards that reflects the influence of modern psy- 
chology upon literary criticism. 

The distinguished book for children is and 
always will be rare. Yet the experimental in- 
terest of the present age in making books 
for children is on the whole a sign of literary 
health. Though too many books for boys and 
girls are published it is encouraging to note 
the steady growth in greater understanding 
of children’s preferences on the part of 
authors and artists, and the recognition of 
the need of a special criticism for childgen’s 
literature. With the passing of each year 
there are fewer books in out-moded literary 


" styles for the young, fewer trial balloons 


sent up by hopeful authors who confuse the 
experimental with the bizarre. 

Some of the tendencies in making chil- 
dren’s books that are definitely an expression 
of our age may be summarized briefly: the 
emergence of a large number of artist-authgrs 
who are concerned with producing books 
marked by balance in content and format; 
the coming of photographic picture books as 
a direct expression of the machine age in 
book-making; the practice of trying to re- 
write children’s classics in a pseudo-language 
evolved from word-lists; the recognition of 
excellence in writing for children through 
literary prizes for authors. 


ARTIST-AUTHORS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PICTURE BooKs 


The artist-author is not, strictly speaking, 
a new figure in children’s literature, but 
rather the continuation of a tradition which 
began with the work of Howard Pyle, L. 
Leslie Brooke and a few other illustrators of 
the past. To a fortunate combination of 
talents, graphic and literary, we owe some of 
the loveliest and most satisfying books of 
recent years, notably Ola, by Ingri and Ed- 
gar Parin d’Aulaire, The Fairy Circus by 
Dorothy P. Lathrop, Millions of Cats by 
Wanda Gag, Floating Island by Anne Par- 
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rish, and Miki by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham, to mention some of the fine books 
made by artist-authors. 

Photographic books abound to the extent 
that it may be assumed this type of illustra- 
tion has arrived though its uses are still high- 
ly experimental. We have traveled far from 
the time of Mary Steichen Martin’s Forst 
Book of Pictures in which Edward Steichen’s 
remarkable photographs of objects and 
events belonging to a child’s daily experi- 
ences greeted our astonished eyes. It made us 
aware, as have few books, of the place of the 
actual and the immediate in the lives of 
young children. Since the First Book of Pic- 
tures, photographic books of all sorts and in 
all sizes have multiplied. Text has entered 
now into the making of the photographic 
picture book and ranges all the way from 
the mere caption to full interpretive text and 
in some instances in the direction of story. 
The happiest results have been achieved in 
books for older children, notably in Sky- 
scraper (John Day) by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell and others, Guardsmen of the Coast 
(Doubleday, Doran) by John J. Floherty, 
and in the recent Blinky (Viking Press) by 
Agnes Akin Atkinson. Creighton Peet suc- 
ceeded in making an interesting story to ac- 
company the photographs presented in Mzke 
the Cat, but in Captain Teddy and Sailor 
Chipps (Loring and Mussey) his text is 
much less happy. 

As a medium for setting forth the factual 


and the contemporary in this machine age of . 


ours the photographic picture book is proba- 
bly unrivalled for comment on the contempo; 
rary scene. The absence of margins and the_ 
arrangement of pages in these new books has 
brought into play fascinating problems in 
book design. At present the chief criticisms 
concerning the use of photographs in books 
has to do with the selection of pictures and 
the writing of text. Many of the photo- 
gtaphs used in books dealing with industries 
are admirable as examples of what the 
camera may show in the way of pictorial 
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composition but the illustrations are incom- 
prehensible to children. In short what the 


photograph may do supremely well it fails 


to accomplish in many books intended to ia- 


form children because too little attention has 


been given to the chorus of ‘What is it?” 


that follows upon examination of the pic 


tures in some of these books. 

Lack of organization is the serious weak- 
ness in the texts arranged to accompany good 
photographs. One gets the impression too 
frequently that the author has assembled an 
interesting collection of pictures to which he 
tries to fit a story with results that are some- 
times absurdly pedestrian. When the text is 
a poor description of the pictures it has no 
justification for existence. The dialogue in 
some of the recent photographic books recalls 
the conversations that took place between the 
omniscient uncle and the inquiring child in 
the didactic tales of past generations. Thus 
far the animal photographic books seem to 
have achieved the greatest degree of success 
with the children of the present. 


“‘WorD-LISTING’ CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 


Any adequate discussion of current at- 
tempts at rewriting children’s classics in 
terms of the artificial vocabulary of a word- 
list calls for the space of a separate article. 
Within present limits it may be said that this 
is a practice to be deplored and an activity 
which seems useless. No valid reasons have 
been advanced for the mutilation of classic 
texts and the distortion of ideas which char- 
acterize recent efforts at making over fine 
literature. To reduce literature to the level 
of specific word meanings and standardized 
sentence lengths is to ignore the significance 
of our literary heritage. The search for mean- 
ings in literature is a lifelong study, and per- 
haps the strongest incentive that encourages 
every one of us, young and old, to read 
thoughtfully. Meanings shift and change 
with growth in experience, and therein is 
one of the lasting rewards of reading for the 
individual. Children discover this point of 
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view concerning literature through their pur- 
suit of one of the inexhaustible pleasures of 
childhood, reading and rereading favorite 
books, of feeling just once more the magic, 
mystery and glamor of them, of awakening 
to an appreciation of the beauty of imagery 
through the experience that comes from gath- 
ering riches a little at a time. It is unfortunate 
that books now exist which deprive children 
of the opportunity of discovering well-loved 
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fluence upon writing for children and criti- 
cism of children’s literature in general. It is 
a pleasure to commend heartily the award 
for the best book of 1934 made by the Chil- 
dren's Librarians Section of the American 
Library Association and presented to Monica 
Shannon in recognition of Dobry. This book 
is beautiful in every way, in theme, in style, 
and in format. It is to be hoped that in time 


some way of recognizing merit in the mak- — 
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Frederick Warne and Company 


The Kid and Johnny Crow in the new garden 


books in the texts provided by the authors of 
the books. The distinguished literary works 
for children that have undergone this ruth- 
less process of rewriting should be exhibited 
regularly in classrooms and libraries in edi- 
tions which represent the texts faithfully lest 
something precious be lost to children. 


LITERARY PRIZES FOR AUTHORS 


Since 1921 every one interested in chil- 
dren’s literature has looked forward to the 
annual award of the John Newbery Medal 
for the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children during the 
preceding year. The discussion aroused by 
some of the choices has had a wholesome in- 


ing of books for younger children will de- 
velop comparable with the honor that goes 
with the award of the John Newbery Medal. 


Books OF 1935 


In contemporary literature for children we 
seek vigor, freshness, spontaneity, humor, 
beauty, understanding of the child’s point of 
view and appreciation of children’s interests. 
In any publishing season it is a search that 
takes on all the excitement and thrills of ex- 
ploration and discovery. A survey of the 
books of 1935 especially suited to the needs 
of young children begins properly with re- 
joicing over the appearance of Johnny Crow’s 
New Garden (Warne) by L. Leslie Brooke 
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whose books are loved by little children 
everywhere. Here is delight on every page 
and fun such as only Leslie Brooke has made 
in books. The new garden is larger than the 
old garden but all the familiar guests are 
there. It is a high moment to meet the lion 
wearing the same tie he wore in the old gar- 
den. The spirit and charm of this book give 
it easily first place among all new picture 
books, and we hope, first place in many 
Christmas stockings. 

It is pleasant to greet the delectable Babar 
the King (Smith and Haas) by Jean de 
Brunhoff, large, amusing, and _ brilliantly 
colored like its predecessors, Travels of 
Babar, and Babar the Elephant. These books 
are outstanding among contemporary picture 
books. 

The American scene is now coming into 
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its own in children’s books. This develop- 
ment which has been so marked in books for 
older boys and girls is finding adequate treat. 
ment in books for younger children. Ellis | 
Credle has followed her admirable Down 


Down the Mountain of 1934 with Across the 
Cotton Patch (Nelson) in which the illus- 


trations are even better than those of the 


earlier book. Here is a richly imagined book, 
firmly rooted in our own traditions, a book 
to own, to read and grow up with. 

A new book by Wanda Gag always 
arouses the liveliest anticipations. In Gone Is 
Gone (Coward-McCann) this artist-author 
has retold beautifully one of the favorite 
stories of her own childhood about the man 
and woman who exchanged work for a day, 
and the man at least learned something about 
the exacting nature of a woman’s work in 
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the world. The sturdy folk quality of the 
tale is present in the pictures. 

In Who Goes There? (Macmillan) told 
and illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop is pre- 
sented a delicate and original story of a win- 
ter picnic in the woods enjoyed by many lit- 
tle animals. Miss Lathrop is growing steadily 
in her power to convey the mood of fantasy 
in word images as well as in illustrations. In 
her books is an imaginative world in which 
children find their way without confusion 
and always with satisfaction. 

Young children will undoubtedly enjoy 
The Lost Leopard (Harcourt) by Eleanor 
Frances Lattimore, illustrated by the author. 
This pleasantly told story has to do with the 
fortunes of a plush leopard belonging to 
John, aged five, in the setting of Kensington 


Gardens. One reader, it must be confessed, ~ 


was fearful of entering Kensington Gardens 
unaccompanied by Peter Pan but Miss Latti- 
more has managed her story skillfully and it 
progresses happily. She has the quality of 
humor that children like and the ability to 
make her child characters convincing. 

In Children of the Northlights (Viking) 
Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire have given 
us a beautiful picture book out of their travels 
in Lapland. The story is not so interesting 
as the earlier Ola because the explanatory 
details sometimes get in the way of the ac- 
tion but the charm of the pictures is unfor- 
gettable. 

One of the pleasant surprises among the 
season’s books is Mister Penny (Viking), 
the work of a new artist-author, Marie Hall 
Ets. Mr. Penny’s story has to do with a family 
of pets who answer to delightfully amusing 
names and their adventures are recounted in 
a fashion well suited to little children. The 
format of this book sets a standard for the 
making of simple picture-story books. 

The Haders offer Jamaica Johnny (Mac- 
millan) in which the pictures are more inter- 
esting than the text. Little Baby Ann (Ox- 
ford) told and illustrated by Lois Lenski 
shows distinct growth in this artist’s work. It 
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is a very simple book based upon the pattern 
of a child’s day in pictures with a very brief 
text. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Buttered 
Bread (Whitman) by Maj Lindmann adds 
another volume to the Snipp, Snap, Snurr 
series in which Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the 
Red Shoes is by far the gayest and most child- 
like book. 

For reading aloud to children here are a 
few 1935 titles that will prove rewarding. 





Viking Press 
Lasse and Lise wondered if the sun had 


them. Children of 
the Northlights 


quite f. 
Mr. Tidy Paws (Viking) by Frances Clarke 
Sayers deals with a “secret” cat who joins 
Christopher Tree in a manner that would 
undoubtedly please children who have 
claimed The Tale of the Good Cat Jupie as a 
favorite. Dorothy Walter Baruch presents 
the adventures of Nancy and her pets in | 
Know a Surprise (Lothrop) in a style de- 
signed to encourage “‘experience’’ reading. 
Very little children may enjoy the suggestion 
of story offered in Little Ones (Viking), an 
interesting departure in writing for small 
children made by Dorothy Kunhardt and de- 
lightfully reinforced by Kurt Wiese’s un- 
usual illustrations. Very practically minded 
children like Everyday Children (Oxford) 
by Hildegard Woodward, which may also 
encourage reading for one’s self. 
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Since the turkey is a fowl who has not 
figured frequently in children’s books it is 
interesting to discover the very amusing Tur- 
key Tale (Oxford) by Frances Atchison 
Bacon with pictures by Grace Paull. Margaret 
and Mary Baker offer another characteristic 
story, Three for an Acorn (Dodd), in which 
the keeping store pattern is treated with a 
touch of originality and the imagination 
which marks the work of the Bakers. In Up 
in the Air (Macmillan) Marjorie Flack has 
devised an ingenious aviation story with a 
somewhat historical note. It is told in a lively 
manner. Eliza Orne White in Ann Frances 
(Houghton ) has added another charming lit- 
tle girl to her gallery of child portraits. No 
writer for children has succeeded better than 
Miss White in bringing into the pattern of 
her story the natural speech of children and 
their zest for every day affairs. 

Another good read aloud book is The 
Three Little Warrens (Stokes) by Sarah 
Wheelock in which the good times of chil- 
dren are depicted with a fine feeling for the 
child’s point of view. It is to be hoped that 
many children may come to know Honk the 
Moose (Dodd) by Phil Stong, a story with 
an unusual setting in the iron range of Min- 
nesota. This story has vitality and plenty of 
good fun. 

The tradition of collecting folk literature 
in form suitable for children is represented 
among the books of 1935 by Picture Tales 
from Holland (Stokes) by Johann Hart and 
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Picture Rhymes 


from Foreign Lands 


(Stokes) translated by Rose Fyleman and 
illustrated by Valery Carrick. Both books are 


pleasing in content and attractive in format, 

Poetry worthy of attention comes to the 
younger children this year by way of two 
anthologies. Sung Under the Silver Umbrella 
(Macmillan) collected by the Literature 
Committee of the Association for Childhood 
Education and illustrated by Dorothy P. 
Lathrop offers a selection in which many 
poems are included that are new in antholo- 
gies. Louis Untermeyer has made an unusual- 
ly well balanced selection of verse in Rain- 
bow in the Sky (Harcourt), illustrated by 
Reginald Birch. The book itself has the dis- 
advantage of being a rather unwieldly vol- 
ume but its gay appearance will invite atten- 
tion. 

By and large the books of 1935 for the 
younger children show distinct gains in a 
better appreciation of the child’s point of 
view, his interests and activities. There are 
fewer derivative books and fewer done in 
conventional patterns. It is particularly en- 
couraging to note the increasing number of 
books for young children that are indubita- 
bly American in theme and treatment, a de- 
velopment long hoped for among students 
of children’s literature. If books are not so 
numerous as in other years, the quality is 
better and more varied. Authors, artists, and 
critics now await the verdict of the children. 
What will they have to say? 
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Come, Christmas! 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


(<4 
How MANY days until Christmas?” 


asked Betty. 

“How many days until Christmas?” asked 
Bobby. 

“Come, Christmas!’’ called Betty and 
Bobby. 


The children called so loudly that their 
voices reached the Toyman, who was busily 
working at a bench in his shop. Wagons and 
toy horses, dolls and dolls’ houses, red fire 
engines and blue dishes, automobiles and 
building blocks filled the toyshop. 

“Only five days until Christmas,” 
Toyman. “I shall have to hurry.” 

He chose blue eyes and a flaxen wig for a 
doll. He painted a wagon green, and made a 
leather saddle for a little white horse. One 
whole day the Toyman worked. The next 
day, he closed the toyshop door because he 
had finished, and he went out into the street 
There the Toyman met Santa Claus’ Helper 
hurrying along with a big book under his 
arm. He was on his way to the department 
store where he would write down in his big 
book the names of good boys and girls. 

“How do you do, Santa Claus’ Helper?” 
said the Toyman. 

“Only four days until Christmas,” said 
Santa Claus’ Helper. “I shall have to hurry.” 

He went to the toy department of the 
store. There, in his red and furry suit, and 
with his long white beard, he sat in a big 
chair on the platform. Good girls, good boys, 
more good girls, more good boys, came in a 
line in front of Santa Claus’ Helper and he 
wrote their names in his big book. One whole 
day he wrote down children’s names in his 
book. The next day he closed his book and 
laid it away, for he had finished; all the boys 
and girls were good. He went out of the 
door of the department store when it was 


said the 


{ Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Editor of American \ 
Childhood and author of many delightful 
stories for children, has written “Come, Christ- 
mas!’ especially for Childhood Education. 
“Come, Christmas!” will be added to Miss 
Bailey’s other stories which are well known 
ee ee 
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closing time, out into the street. Walking 
far and farther away from the town, Santa 
Claus’ Helper came to the woods. Walking 
through the woods, he came to Young 
Spruce Tree, green, straight, and sweet- 
smelling. 

“How do you do, Young Spruce Tree?” 
said Santa Claus’ Helper. 

“Only three days until Christmas,” said 
Young Spruce Tree, in the rustling voice of 
wind moving branches. “I shall have to 
hurry.” 

Young Spruce Tree rustled and whispered, 
reached and swung its boughs and soon 
wonderful things happened. All the stars 
that Young Spruce Tree had tossed among 
its branches through all the seasons fell down 
in a shower of lights. All the nuts that Young 
Spruce Tree had hidden for the squirrels 
every autumn turned to gold and silver, and 
fastened themselves to its twigs. All the red 
berries and the blue berries of the summer 
woods ripened again, like large colored balls, 
and hung themselves among the branches. 
All the empty birds’ nests that Young Spruce 
Tree had held tenderly through the winter 
changed themselves to little woven baskets 
filled with sugar eggs, and lay among the 
boughs. 

One whole day the woods trimmed Young 
Spruce Tree. Then Santa Claus’ Helper, who 
had come far and farther away from the 
town to the woods, made himself tiny. He 
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climbed to the topmost branch of Young 
Spruce Tree. There, in his red and furry 
suit and long white beard, stood little Santa 
Claus. 

The next day, on its way from the woods 
to the town, Young Spruce Tree met Old 
John Frost, creaking along, crackling along, 
leaning on an icicle cane. 

“How do you do, Old John Frost?’’ said 
Young Spruce Tree, in the rustling voice of 
the wind moving branches. 

“Only two days until Christmas,” replied 
Old John Frost in his sharp cold voice. “I 
shall have to hurry.” 

Old John Frost breathed hard and blew 
high. He emptied clouds of their snowflakes 
to make drifts to dig in and hills to slide 
down. He hung bright icicles on the eaves 
of houses and drew winter pictures on win- 
dow-panes. One whole day Old John Frost 
scattered Christmas weather. The next day 
he rapped with his pointed icy fingers on the 
house door. He called down the chimney in 
his sharp cold voice. 

‘How do you do, Betty?” 

“How do you do, Bobby?” 

“Hurry! There is only one more day be- 
fore Christmas.” 

“Only one more day before Christmas!”’ 
said Betty and Bobby, counting the days on 
their calendar. ‘We shall have to hurry.” 

So Bobby pasted the last picture on the 
last page of the scrapbook he was making 


for the baby. He painted the sewing box he 
had made for Mother. He tied a gold cord 
on the desk pad he had made for Father. 

And Betty stuffed the rag rabbit she was 
making for the baby. She put a red candle in 
the clay candlestick she had made for Moth- 
er. She painted the picture frame that she 
had made for Father. 

One whole day Betty and Bobby worked 
on the gifts they were making for Christ- 
mas, until it was Christmas Eve and bed- 
time. 

“Come, Christmas!” said Bobby and Betty 
as they went to sleep. 

Then, creeping on tip-toe through the liv- 
ing-room door came the doll with blue eyes 
and flaxen hair. Rattling down the front hall 
and into the living room, came the red fire 
engine. Rustling, green, straight, and smell- 
ing of spruce, came the Christmas tree. Shin- 
ing with stars, came the Christmas tree, 
Gilded nuts and colored balls, baskets of 
sugar eggs, and a little Santa Claus in a red 
and furry suit and long white beard, trimmed 
the Christmas tree where it stood in the liv- 


ing room. 


“Christmas has come!” called Betty as she 
woke in the morning and looked out of the 
window at the snow. 

“Christmas has come!’’ shouted Bobby as 
he and Betty carried the gifts for Mother, 
Father, and the baby down to the Christmas 
tree in the living-room. 


‘ 
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While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 


A Unit Study of Pastoral Life 
ODILLE OUSLEY 


“How DO you account for the interest 
these children are showing in the study of 
shepherd life?” a visitor asked. 

Perhaps Mary started it when her devoted 
lamb followed her to her famous pre-activity 
school. But that pre-activity teacher, who 
though she recognized the important fact 
that Mary loved the lamb and that the chil- 
dren were eagerly interested in it, opened the 
door and let the best opportunity to interest 
her children that day go down the steps with 
a leap and two baas. Like the children in 
Mary’s school these children were interested 
in sheep and shepherd life without much 
coaxing. The approaching Christmas season 
seemed a good time to capitalize on this in- 
terest. When Santa Claus and his verity were 
being questioned by third graders the sub- 
stitution of the real story of Christmas and 
the “shepherds who watched their flocks by 
night” found receptive minds. 

The purpose of this account of the unit on 
pastoral life is to give a summation of the 
meaningful learning experiences of these 
thirty-six third graders who through their 
enterprises and experiences created a most in- 
teresting life. It is hoped that the account will 
show that under teacher guidance worthy 
purposes were set up, definite plans were 
made, and worth-while enterprises were en- 
gaged in and evaluated by the groups of 
workers. 


THE PERIOD OF ORIENTATION 


During the period of orientation which 
continued for about two weeks the children 
were encouraged to read widely from the 
books on the reserve shelf. They looked at 


( This study of shepherd life is particularly ap- \ 
propriate for use during the Christmas season. 
Miss Ousley, Training Teacher in the State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania, tells how this study of pastoral life was 
developed with a group of third-grade pupils. j 
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pictures and read the stories that interested 
them. They shared their reading experiences 
during the conference period and raised ques- 
tions that led to further reading. No organ- 
ization of material was attempted at first. 
The main purpose was to establish interests 
and provoke curiosity. Out of these initial 
interests purposes for further learning ex- 
periences were raised. Some of the activities 
of this period were: 

Studying the Bulletin Board:—The bulle- 
tin board was a popular spot. Children con- 
tributed their Sunday School cards with illus- 
trations of shepherd life and went through 
the family Christmas cards to choose any 
with shepherd life significance. Daily papers 
and magazines yielded stories and pictures. 
Thumb-tacked to the bulletin board was a 
notice with the caption, “Sign your name 
here when you have studied all the pictures 
on this board.” They enjoyed playing a game 
in which children who signed their names 
to the chart were asked questions such as: 


Did you see a picture of David, the shepherd 
boy ? 

How much does a baby camel weigh when a 
day old? 


Contributing to the Museum:—The class- 
room museum was made ready for new con- 
tributions. The pictures, books, and bulletin 
board all suggested things that might be 
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brought. Children who brought specimens 
signed on the board under the caption, “If 
you have a report about shepherd life, please 
sign your name here.” 

A chart was prepared which listed every 
child’s name with a space of two inches under 
each name. Children were asked to write on 
the chart the names of specimens which they 
brought to the museum. Some of the contri- 
butions were: a mortar and pestle; a sling 
shot such as David might have used; toy 
camels, sheep, and goats; carved animals of 
the desert; dolls dressed in early Hebrew cos- 
tumes. 


Reading and Telling Stories:—Some 
stories selected by the teacher and children 
from the classroom library were shared at 
story hour. Several stories were dramatized. 
Bible story books found their way to school. 
Many children asked to read from their own 
Bibles during devotionals. Charts were made 
of the illustrations of the “Shepherd's 
Psalm,”” which were found in the National 
Geographic for December, 1926. 


PERIOD OF DISCOVERY AND ORGANIZATION 


The period of orientation awakened inter- 
ests, suggested problems, established pur- 
poses, stimulated curiosity and made possible 
the period of discovery and organization 
which followed. Because they had worked in 
groups during the previous unit—a study of 
Indians—the children were eager to begin 
their group work. 

A conference period was used to decide 
on the group work that would be needed to 
tell the story of shepherd life. The question 
on the board, ‘‘What would you like to find 
out about shepherd life?” brought forth 
many and definite answers. It was decided 
that committees would be needed to find this 
information. 

Group leaders were chosen and the chil- 
dren registered on the “Plan Chart” under 
the committee with which they wished to 
work. Each group worked at a separate table 
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or part of the room. The first period in the ; 


morning was the work period—9 to 9:30— 
followed by the conference period. Those 
who wished to make reports or bring their 
plans or problems before the entire group 
did so at the conference time. 


Before each committee decided on the ; 


form its final report was to take, plans were 
presented and approved. Committees that 
needed help on the selection of a name for 
a chart or the making of a pattern for an 
Arab burnoose were heard from. Committees 


that needed materials asked for contributions | 


of raw wool, chamois skin, purple dye, 
fleece, etc. At some stages work was evalu- 
ated by the group before it was completed. 
New words were suggested to the picture dic- 
tionary committee; new places, to the 
committee. At the end of the conference 
period the work for the following day was 
planned. 

At early meetings of the groups, group 
problems were set up. With the aid of the 
teacher, books were selected from the reserve 
shelf to aid in solving these problems. Notes 
were made of interesting things which they 
wished to remember. Following the periods 
of problem setting and reading, which at 
times went hand in hand, there came the 
question with each group as to how to share 
their knowledge with others. This report to 
the other groups was called the final report. 
Each group was given a list of ways by which 
they might report their‘ findings. 

It was decided that the following commit- 
tees were needed: Homes and food, clothes, 
travel, nature, words and pictures, early 
Hebrew heroes, wool, picture map. 

The committee on homes and food decided 
to make a large book as their final report. 


After wide reading they were ready to write | 


their own stories. These were corrected by 
the group leader and the teacher, before be 
ing pasted in the book. Each story had a pic- 
ture drawn to illustrate it. High standards 
in language, writing, spelling, and illustrat- 
ing were set up. At the time set for final re- 
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ports the stories in the book were read to the 


The clothing committee decided to dress 
the ‘‘stand-patter” dolls in such clothes as 
the shepherds wore and to use them in the 
floor scene which the travel group planned 


' to make. Scraps of cloth were brought from 


home to use in dressing the dolls. Paper pat- 
terns were cut before the cloth was used. 

The group which chose to study travel de- 
cided to construct a floor representation of a 
catavan crossing the desert. Sand was used 
for the ground. Camels, sheep, and horses 
were made of wood and clay. Real packs were 
tied on the camels’ backs. An oasis was made 
at one side. The dolls of the clothing group 
were used for shepherds. Real cactus plants 
were planted in the sand. 

In the large nature scrapbook which was 
used throughout the year, stories were wr-t- 
ten and pictures were drawn of the camel, 
the sheep, the goat, the cactus, the ostrich, the 
date palm, and the Arabian horse. This con- 
stituted the final report of the nature com- 
mittee. 

The new words that were discovered in 
reading were listed on a chart accompanied 
by pictures which showed their meaning. 
The words were used as references in writ- 
ing stories and in spelling. As new words 
were found by the other committees they 


' were turned over to the committee who as- 


sumed responsibility for keeping the chart 
up to date. 

The story of the early Hebrews brought 
out each day the names of some new heroes. 
Pictures representing these early Hebrews 
were put on a chart. Reports on the lives of 
Abraham, David, Joseph, and other shep- 
herds were made to the class. The life of 
Abraham was dramatized by this group. 

Having made a picture map of Indian life 
the children asked to make a picture map 
tracing the journey of Abraham from Ur to 
Canaan as it is described in the book, How 
the Early Hebrews Lived and Learned. The 
map was made at first on the board, but at 
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the request of the class was copied on a large 
piece of tag board for preservation. 

During the week prior to Christmas the 
work period was given over to preparation 
for the Christmas party. There were commit- 
tees on decoration, refreshments, and pro- 
gtam. A Christmas tree was decorated, re- 
freshments provided, and a program 
planned. During art period and work period 
Christmas gifts for mothers and fathers were 
made. Some of these were framed cut-outs 
of shepherd life, window transparencies 
showing the Christmas scenes, and needle 
books cross-stitched in Christmas designs. 

Each child made an individual sewed book- 
let. The sheets were colored newsprint cut 
into the right size. Certain standards were 
set for the stories, pictures, records, com- 
ments, etc., contained in these books. A few 
of the stories were written as group compo- 
sitions and from these stories the standards 
were worked out. Most of the stories were 
original compositions of the individual chil- 
dren. Each story was illustrated with draw- 
ings or magazine pictures. Some children 
made work lists similar to the “Words and 
Picture Chart.” Some copied the picture map 
in their books. Others made pages of riddles 
or poems. Originality in ideas was encour- 
aged. A table of contents was made for most 
books. With the aid of the art supervisor ap- 
propriate covers were made. 

Each child’s outstanding errors in the In- 
dian booklets previously made were written 
by the teacher on small cards called ‘‘Re- 
member Cards” and clipped to the cover of 
these new booklets before they were used. 
On the “Remember Cards” were such sug- 
gestions as: 1. The important words in the 
title are capitalized. 2. Indent when you be- 
gin your story. 3. Your spelling should be 
better. 4. Finish your pictures. 5. Write 
larger. 6. Begin your sentences with capital 
letters. The new books were checked by these 
“Remember Cards” and the standard of work 
was greatly improved. 

In conference period, titles were often 
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suggested for stories to be written in the 
books. These suggestive titles were printed 
on a chart on the bulletin board. The chart 
at the end of the study contained these titles: 


The Early Hebrews 

The Camel 

A Caravan 

David, the Shepherd Boy 

Abraham 

Cactus 

From Sheep to Cloth 

Uses of Wool 

The Bedouins 

Homes of the Shepherds 

How Shepherds Cared for Their Sheep 
Why Shepherds Moved from Place to Place 
Joseph 

The Date Palm 

The Ostrich 

The Clothes of the Shepherds 
Shepherds Today 


PERIOD OF EVALUATION AND SUMMATION 


The unit lasted about ten weeks. Many of 
the activities of the last week helped the chil- 
dren to summarize their work, to evaluate it, 
and to judge the relative importance of facts 
learned. 

Each group wrote a summarizing story 
giving some of its important findings. These 
stories were hectographed and copies given 
to every child. The hectographed stories were 
pasted in the individual notebooks. The fol- 
lowing are some of the stories: 


Homes 


Most of the shepherds lived in black tents. 
They were made of the skins of black goats. 
Three poles in the middle fastened with poles 
at each side made the tent. There was a curtain 
in the middle to divide the tent into two rooms. 
There were rugs and mats in the home. A house 
could be moved on the back of a camel. 


Foods 


The desert people liked their sweet dates 
dipped in butter. They liked kous-kous. They 
had thin, flat loaves of bread. They cooked out 
of doors. The desert people liked the black 
coffee that the men made. They liked thick, sour 
camel’s milk. They ate the things they found 
around them. 
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Clothes of the Shepherds 


The early Hebrew shepherds wore brigh 
colors. Their clothes were red, blue, purple 
white, and striped. They wore loose robes i) 
keep cool during the day. The coat was called, 
burnoose. The skirt was called a tunic. The tug 
bans kept the hot sun out of their eyes. 
wore bright sashes around their waists. 
wore sandals on their feet. Their clothes weg 
made of wool. At night they wrapped the loog 
robes around them. The women wore jewels and 
ornaments. They got their ornaments in the 
oasis city. ‘ 

Travel 

The caravan carries people and packs acrog 
the desert. The caravan is in danger of robber 
and sand storms. The leader on a horse rides 
at the head of the caravan. The women ride on 
the camels. Some camels are riding camels and 
can go sixty miles a day. The pack camels cay 
not go so far as this. They go to the oasis city 
and trade their woolen blankets, dates, and many 
other things. 


Plants and Animals of the Desert 


The camel is the most important animal of the 
desert. Without the camel the people could not 
live in the desert. The desert people have don- 
keys, horses, sheep, and goats. 

The large bird of the desert is the ostrich. 
He has little wings, but he cannot fly. People 
hunt him for his feathers. 

The most important tree is the date palm 
The date palm can grow more than a hundred 
feet tall. When the leaves fall, they leave scaly 
places. The leaves are feathery looking. White 
flowers grow on the date palm. The dates are 
golden color. 

The cactus is good for the desert because it 
stores water. The camel likes to eat cactus. 


Early Hebrews 


Some of the early Hebrews left Ur to go to 
Canaan. It took a long time to get there. Abra- 
ham was the leader. Sarah was his wife. Lot 
was Abraham’s brother. Neth was the scout. 
Noleth was the shepherd. 

David was a shepherd boy. Goliath tried to 
kill David, but he could not get it done. David 
became a king. 

Joseph was a shepherd boy. He had a coat of 
many colors. He became a great man. 


Wool 


When the sheep’s wool is cut, it is oily and 
dirty. It is washed in warm water. They then 
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comb the wool. Next the wool is spun into 
threads. There are many things that they do 
with wool. They make sweaters, rugs, dresses, 
suits, blankets, stockings, and many other things, 


t00. 
It was planned to ask the mothers in for 


the final reports of each group. The group 
stories were read, the charts and books were 
shown, and each child read the page of his 
individual book that he liked the best. The 
eatly Hebrew committee gave its play. 
Children guided their mothers through the 
room and explained how the work had been 
done. 

A series of tests to judge the facts and in- 
formation learned and the children’s grasp 
of the generalizations and social meanings 
of the study was given at the end. Some of 
the questions in the tests reviewed Indian life 
and contrasted the Indians and the early 
Hebrew shepherds. 


Generalizations and Basic Social Meanings 
1. People use the things which they find 
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around them for clothes, food, and shelter. 
2. People who have to search for food and 
water move from place to place. 3. It is safer 
to live in tribes or clans. 4. It is safer to trav- 
el in groups. 5. Water is essential to all 
life. 6. People in hot lands wear loose cloth- 
ing and head coverings. 7. Animals and 
plants respond to conditions of climate. 8. 
On the desert the days are hot and nights 
are cool. 9. There can be no roads because of 
the winds which blow the sand. 10. Stars 
help to guide wandering people at night. 11. 
Nomads and city dwellers live differently. 
12. People around the world have the same 
fundamental needs: food, clothing, shelter, 
and means of travel and communication. 
They differ in the ways of fulfilling these 
needs because of their different environ- 
ments. 13. Early people had the same basic 
needs as we have. 14. Early people found out 
many things which make our lives easier. 15. 
People are dependent on plants and animals. 
16. People are dependent upon each other. 
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Young Children’s 


Responses to Music 


ESTHER R. MASON 


M USIC for children of nursery school age 
is dynamic and unpredictable. One may ask 
how music shall be presented and what can 
be expected of children this age. But how 
can these questions be answered when the 
personal equations in regard to both aduits 
and children have to be considered? Music 
to be effective has to fit the temperament of 
the adult as well as the temperament of the 
child. Children vary so greatly in their musi- 
cal responses that we cannot expect any cer- 
tain thing from any individual or group. 
However, one of the most important things 
is that children and adults enjoy their music 
experiences. If the nursery school frees a 
child to whole-hearted enjoyment, it has 
paved the way for meaningful musical ex- 
periences for the remainder of his life. 

To gain the most pleasure a child needs to 
be free to make his own interpretation and 
so we try to avoid setting patterns for his 
rhythmic responses. In our particular city 
set-up, we have a definite time for music, but 
this does not mean that music cannot be had 
at any time. On rainy days the children play 
the piano a great deal and appear to have 
such a good time by themselves that only 
occasionally does a teacher join them. 

Out-of-door play is on a roof so situated 
that there cannot be informal indoor music 
periods interspersed with outdoor play. Since 
at this age, two to four years, the unbroken 
outdoor playtime seems so very important, 
we have arranged to have the music period 
come before luncheon. During this time some 
children are washing in preparation for 
lunch, some are having stories, and others 
are playing quietly with blocks or dolls. 


— 


One does not attempt to teach young children 
to sing and dance but rather attempts to re 
move barriers so that they may become free 
to use the abilities they have. Miss Mason 
is Nursery School Teacher and Instructor at 


' Temple University. 








Since there is no special room for music, 
screens are used to set off a space in the room 
where adults are working. In this way un- 
necessary distractions are eliminated and the 
child’s attention is directed toward the music 
which he may enjoy in his own way. He is 
always given the choice of whether he will 
join the music group or stay with his present 


activity. He is always free to leave music | 


whenever he chooses. The teacher plans cer- 


tain groupings depending on age, social de 


velopment and poise, emotional maturity, 
and motor coordination, as well as musical 
ability. In this way the two-year-olds can have 
music suited for them and the four-year-olds 


music more nearly suited to their level of — 


development. The two-year-olds can enjoy 
their music without straining to imitate or 
keep up with the four-year-olds, and the four- 
year-olds can jump, roll, and use their bodies 
rhythmically without having the slower-to- 
move two-year-olds interfering with them. 
With this plan, the time for each group of 
two- to four-year-olds can vary perhaps three 
minutes, perhaps ten minutes or more to 
meet the needs of that group. 

Repetition seems to be one means of giv- 
ing the two-year-olds pleasure. They listen 
while a piece is being played several times, 
then begin to ask for the familiar selections. 
One two-year-old insisted that one song be te 
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RESPONSES TO MUSIC 


for several days, then she turned to 
another and asked for that, only occasionally 
returning to her old favorite. 
The two-year-olds listen. They also partici- 
pate much of the time by playing the piano, 
by singing gently, or by swaying their bodies. 


' They all want to talk about the illustrations 


in the music books and to spend time asking 
questions in the same way they do with a 
story book. A few selections go a long way 
and the more familiar ones seem to be en- 
joyed most. One easily distracted two-year- 
old, who appeared not to listen at all, was 
humming in a very short time part of a train 
song at home as well as at school during play 
time. 

Often these two-year-olds “play” and sing 
the songs themselves at the piano, sometimes 
showing evidence of considerable feeling for 
the words and the rhythm. When given bells 
to shake they often just hold them. One two- 
year-old who had listened and joined in with 
singing, had played the piano and used in- 
struments a little, suddenly seemed to realize 
that he could use his body rhythmically in 
relation to the music. He had shown earlier 
in the year that he had felt the rhythm by 
swaying, but he had not moved away from 
the piano to respond more actively. One day 
he ran around and around with quick, short 
steps, a smile on his face, his fingers in his 
mouth, but not coordinating his body very 
well with the music. The next day he did a 
kind of bunny hop to every type of music 
played and definitely varied his time to fit 
the accent and rhythm of the music. In a very 
short time he was free to respond without 
the added security of having his fingers in 
his mouth. In two weeks he was responding 
thythmically in different ways and seemed 
started on the way to a creative rather than 
a copied or stereotyped attitude toward music 
and rhythms. 

After the children have had plenty of time 
to listen to simple melodies which are played 
without an accompaniment, to respond as 
they wish—sometimes by singing and some- 
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times not—there often appears what might 
be called dramatic interpretation. There is 
little question but that it is the words and 
not the music, which at first motivates this 
type of rhythmic response. Consequently, if 
the music is well chosen and the words are 
closely allied with the emotions aroused by 
the music, the rhythmic response will corre- 
spond. One of the songs which is a favorite 
with the children is a “Swinging Song.” 
They participate by lying on their backs on 
the floor and ‘‘swinging” their legs up over 
their heads. This particular response was 
initiated by several different children, imi- 
tated, and carried over for three or four years. 

Another song, some of the words of which 
were, “Round and round and round and 
round,” called forth the same response from 
two different groups of children on the same 
day. A girl in each group had listened care- 
fully for several months to that song and 
then suddenly each one darted away from 
the piano, sat on the floor, lifted her feet, and 
leaning back a bit propelled herself around 
and around with her hands. In each group the 
other children imitated the leader and that 
response apparently has been satisfying, for 
it has continued for over two years. 

Singing a train song was sufficient for a 
long time, then the children sat on the floor, 
with legs straight in front of them, pushing 
themselves along. Soon they sang at the same 
time, or made “train sounds,”’ and then the 
“train” was backed up, turned around, and 
variations added. 

A pony song that had the pony come home 
“all tired out’ made little impression on the 
older group. The “pony” always came home 
“galloping” at the same rate, regardless of 
the change of time on the piano. The two- 
year-old mentioned above was a pony on all 
fours and when the pony was “all tired out,” 
he dropped on the floor in exhaustion. 

After singing “Snow flakes gently falling 
down” over a period of two years, one child 
began to dramatize it, and with much con- 
trol moved her arms gracefully and slowly 
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up and down, bending her body somewhat, 
seeming to imitate falling snow flakes as she 
knew them. 

Not all patterns become as set as some of 
these mentioned above. Sometimes the chil- 
dren try different responses, use one until 
they seem to have satisfied themselves, and 
then go on to another more satisfying. ‘‘Hop, 
Little Rabbit,” was interpreted first by a leap 
on all fours, then by jumping, and now the 
favorite response of the older children is a 
high and definitely accented step to each note. 
To a “sleeping” song they reacted by lying 
on the floor pretending to be asleep. This has 
been used effectively between more active re- 
sponses when a rest or change was needed. 

To make sure that the children are hearing 
the music and not just looking at the pictures 
and listening to the words, the familiar selec- 
tions are often played with the book closed. 
Most of the children are immediately inter- 
ested and listen carefully until they recog- 
nize the song. One child, however, was quite 
antagonistic to closing the book and seemed 
to think it could not be music without it. 
With a little time and explanation she began 
to enjoy having the book closed and seemed 
pleased at her ability to recognize each song. 
All the children tend much more to give 
quickly their dramatic or rhythmic response 
in answer to the music rather than to name 
the song. For example, when “The Train 
Song” is played they do not say a word, but 
quickly sit down on the floor and start being 
“trains.” 

Music without words and without a name 
appears to be a little baffling at first. Immedi- 
ately they say, “Sing it.” “What is it?” 
“What are we supposed to do?” The adult 
usually answers that they can listen and do 
whatever they wish. Sometimes they listen, 
sometimes they do not, but their first re- 
sponse is usually one that, to an adult, is far 
removed from the expected rhythmic re- 
sponse. 

Often during this past year the older 
groups, aged three to four years, have re- 
ponded first to every rhythm with short run- 
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ning steps. This response has changed 
through experimentation to one which more 
closely resembles the rhythm they feel and is 
satisfying enough to continue. One day some 
music meant to suggest rolling was played, 
and in their usual ‘‘long way round,” the chil- 


dren hopped, skipped and jumped before | 


they rolled, but they gained the satisfaction 
of experimenting and finding their own te- 
sponse which corresponded with the way they 
felt the music. So many times they seemed to 
feel a rhythm yet were unable to coordinate 
their bodies to fit that rhythm. Adult-made 
patterns run the danger of setting too high 
standards for their abilities, with the result- 
ing disappointments and deprivation of the 
joy and satisfaction they find in their own 
responses. 

A rhythm called “An Elephant Walk,” 
well representing its name in slow ponderous 
movement, was played for this group. The 
title was not announced and the children at 
first danced around lightly on their tip-toes. 
After a few days one of the older girls took 
long, heavy strides to it and the others imi- 
tated. This continued for almost a year when 
one of the older boys leaned over from the 
waist and walked with measured tread, 
throwing his weight from one foot to the 
next, saying he was an old man. A younger 
group responded to this same music by hop- 
ping on all fours, definitely following the 
accent. 

One time when a rhythm for running was 
played on the victrola three four-year-old 
children began spontaneously to name it. 
Grace said it was a parade. Jerry said, “A 
boat or something like that.” Kay said, 
“Trains.” Grace, again, “A parade. I saw 
Santa Claus in a parade.” Jerry, “Galloping 
ponies.” Grace gave a third name, “Sol- 
diers."" The music was repeated and Grace 
said, “I guess it sounds like soldiers danc- 
ing,” whereupon they all started to run in 
short quick steps, keeping their rhythm with 
that of the victrola. 

A rhythm entitled “Galloping Horses” 
was played for the four-year-olds. This 
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thythm is syncopated and the children 
laughed and giggled as four-year-olds do 
over new or different things. They apparently 
considered that the sound called for a very 
active response. They ran around with quick 
steps, throwing out their legs at the side in a 


| disjointed fashion. They soon named this 


thythm, “Tippy Tappy,” and asked for it 
daily with many repetitions over a period of 
two months. Then it was placed with other 
familiar pieces they asked for occasionally. 
One day a child asked to have it repeated, 
saying she just wanted to listen to it. 

It is difficult to describe all the variations 
which children add to make each rhythm 
more interesting and more lasting in appeal. 
They may appear for a short time to have set 
patterns but they are not stereotyped ones 
and they are pretty sure to move on to 
another response when the first becomes less 
interesting. 

There is a great deal of difference in the 
freedom with which children respond to 
music. Some quite awkward children with no 
sense of tune or time sing and dance freely 
and, in their own way, seem thoroughly to 
enjoy music. Some are able to participate in 
thythms, but never sing; some shy, timid 
children seem afraid to respond in any way; 
and some seem to hold themselves to too high 
standards. One very musical child of four 
years was not able to sing until he was sure 
he knew all the words and the tune perfect- 
ly; until he did know words and tunes he 
watched the other children with envy. Still 
other children seem to think they have to 
keep perfectly still and listen to music and 
participate in no other way. 

In this latter group are the children who 
occasionally refuse an invitation to go to 
music. Using something familiar seems to 
help them feel more free. When bells are 
given them, some are even afraid to shake 
them and show their insecurity by throwing 
them on the floor. Balls are often used to 
telease their tensions. Although the throw- 
ing and bouncing of the balls usually shows 
little connection with the rhythm of the 
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music, yet balls are familiar things and as 
they throw and run after them, they grad- 
ually realize that it is all right to move around 
during music time and so become more free 
to use their bodies. 

The above mentioned four-year-old with 
considerable musical ability was very slow 
to join in rhythms and it was the end of the 
year before he would even try. After using 
the balls, he began to follow the others and 
was very silly in all his reactions, disrupting 
the group as a whole but for him it was real 
growth. He was beginning to free himself 
emotionally so that he could use the talent 
which he very evidently d. The use 
of the balls also helps the less talented child 
to a greater enjoyment and freedom to use 
what ability he has. After this very free sort 
of rhythmic experience the children respond 
more easily to music that calls for more con- 


- trol of their bodies. 


Sometimes musical instruments help a 
child to forget himself. He can carry the 
tom-tom, clappers, or sticks, perhaps not 
making a sound with them, but following 
the other children. These simple instruments 
are used a great deal and the manner in 
which they are used shows the gradations 
of ability between the child who keeps accu- 
rate, definite time, and the one who seems 
not to hear the beat at all. 

There are often children who cannot ad- 
just to the social situation of having even 
one other child present during music pe- 
riod. A child who has this difficulty often 
has his music alone with the teacher. In this 
way he is given an opportunity for happy 
experiences on his particular level, and he 
is enabled to build slowly a foundation for 
enjoyment of music. 

A knowledge of music alone does not seem 
enough for one who is teaching nursery 
school children. In addition there must be an 
awareness of the child as a whole and an 
understanding of all phases of his develop- 
ment. Social difficulties arise at music time as 
well as at any other. Unsocial behavior may 
be an evidence of growth for a particular 
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child but by restraining this behavior one 
may interfere with what otherwise might 
grow into a happy and cooperative experi- 
ence for him. The one teaching music must 
be able to handle such a situation. She also 
has to know each child’s specific needs and be 
ready to meet him on the level at which he is 
at that particular time. It takes patience to 
wait for a child’s growth. He needs time to 
move at his own rate of speed, yet a teacher 
must be ready to move on when a child indi- 
cates that he is ready to do so. 

One does not attempt to teach children 
to sing and dance but rather to try to re- 
move barriers so that they are free to use the 
abilities they have. An opportunity for 
growth and development is given to them 
along with guidance as they are ready to re- 
ceive it. The young child’s enjoyment of 
music seems closely related to the enjoyment 
of the adult guiding him. For that reason the 
music must be pleasing to the teacher as well 
as to the child. All children seem to enjoy 
listening to songs sung by the teacher. Some 
groups are very loathe to sing by themselves 
and sometimes a year will go by with very 
little singing. Then again some child will 
stimulate it with his readiness to sing and 
soon all are singing. 

Care needs to be taken to keep children 
from becoming self-conscious and for that 
reason comments, even of praise, are warily 
given. If children have learned to associate 
happy times with music, it seems as if a con- 
sciousness of tone and melody can either 
come naturally to them with these experi- 
ences or develop later on in their musical 
training. When melodies are played in dif- 
ferent octaves they often seem to go unno- 
ticed. Then again comments are made and a 
child will ask to have the melody played in a 
certain place on the piano. 

During the short music period which chil- 
dren of this age must necessarily have, they 
seem to need music which will give them a 
much enjoyment and excitement can be as 
chance to respond in a variety of ways. Too 
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fatiguing at music time as at any other and s9 
defeat the experience of real happiness. If a 
balance of active use of their bodies, of sing. 
ing, of using instruments, and of listening 
is planned, then the very much desired free 
use of their bodies does not become over 
stimulating and tiring. 

Children also appreciate other phases of 
musical experiences in the nursery school, 
They like to have their special favorites 
played by someone else, and on a different 
instrument. A parent who plays a violin, or 
one who sings, may drop in casually some 
day and give the children a special treat. 
Occasionally during the morning play pe 
riod a student may play a violin. The chil- 
dren will draw near to listen, or perhaps will 
listen from a distance as they go on with 
their play. Their keen desire to touch or 
handle the instrument can be satisfied. 

If a piano or other musical instruments 
are available children will play and sing— 
sometimes their own created songs, some 
times reproducing in their own ways the 
familiar ones the teacher has played. Some- 
times an older child “plays” for rhythms 
and the others skip or hop as the occasion 
demands. This music may show considerable 
feeling and emotion, as, with much absorp- 
tion, a child plays and seems to listen to what 
he plays. Children do not misuse the piano 
but in their own way experiment with loud 
sounds, soft ones, and with all combinations 
of sounds. The child may appreciate and en- 
joy sounds which to adults are not at all 
pleasing. In listening to short melodies he 
gains clear and simple sound pictures rather 
than confusing ones. These do not seem to 
limit him in his creative ability and in his 
enjoyment of different sounds. 

If children can leave the nursery school 
with the freedom and capacity for using 
whatever ability they have in singing, in 
rhythms, in appreciation, and in the use of 
musical instruments, they have accomplished 
what to us seems a very important step in 
their musical development. 
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FROM HEADQUARTERS 














NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


When the Department of Superintendence 
meets in Saint Louis, February 22-27, the Na- 
tional Council of Childhood Education will hold 
two sessions. Programs for these two conferences 
were planned by Helen Reynolds, President of 
the A.C.E., and Ruth Andrus, President of the 
National Association for Nursery Education. 
On February 25 there will be a luncheon con- 
ference at the Coronado Hotel, Headquarters for 
the Council. The second session will be on the 
afternoon of February 26. 

Those wishing to stay at the Coronado should 
write immediately to the hotel for reservations. 


A.C.E. PRESIDENT Visirs BRANCHES 


Helen Reynolds, President of the A.C.E., 
plans to visit several A.C.E. Branches on her 
way to and from the Saint Louis meeting in 
February. If your Branch is located between Seat- 
tle and Saint Louis send an invitation to Miss 
Reynolds. Perhaps she can visit your Branch also. 


A.C.E. BOARD MEETING 


The mid-winter meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion will be held in Saint Louis, February 21 
and 22. 

A review of the business of the Association, 
a study of the progress of the work of commit- 
tees, and plans for the 1936 convention are on 
the agenda for this meeting. 

Members and Branches that wish to present 
specific topics for the consideration of the Board 
should send suggestions to Helen Reynolds, 
President, Board of Education, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, before February 1. 


New A.C.E. BRANCH 


Each of the four State Teachers Colleges in 
Missouri now have A.C.E. Student Branches. 
The Southwest Missouri State Teachers College 
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A.C.E. is the newest. The president of this 
Branch is Lorene Lightfoot. 


GRACE OWEN VISITS HEADQUARTERS 


A.C.E. Headquarters in Washington was hon- 
ored on October 14 by a visit from Miss Grace 
Owen, Honorary Chairman of the Nursery 
School Association of Great Britain. While in 
Washington Miss Owen made plans for the fu- 
ture work of the Kindergarten-Preschool Section 
of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. Miss Owen is Chairman of this Section. 


SCRANTON A.C.E. 


The Scranton, Pennsylvania, Kindergarten 
Club is now the Scranton Association for Child- 
hood Education. The teachers of Scranton, 
realizing the need for a closer integration of the 
kindergarten and primary grades, meet together 
as members of the A.C.E. At their meetings 
they discuss the needs of children and how these 
needs can be met by the school. 

The Executive Secretary had the privilege of 
meeting the Scranton Branch on October 28. 


A COUNTY KINDERGARTEN 


Wisconsin A.C.E. reports the opening this 
fall of a kindergarten in the Berryville School 
in Kenosha County. This is the first kindergar- 
ten to be established under the county school 
system of Wisconsin. 

The Federal Emergency Nursery Schools have 
helped to demonstrate that it is possible to bring 
even very young children in scattered communi- 
ties together for educational guidance. Why 
shouldn't kindergartens in county schools be one 
of the next big developments in education? 

Those wishing to know more about kinder- 
gartens in county school systems may write to 
Jane Vernon, Chairman of Extension Commit- 
tee of the Wisconsin Kindergarten-Primary As- 
sociation, Board of Education, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. 
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Goop NEws FROM GREENSBORO 

A member of the Greensboro A.C.E. writes 
that the Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina in Greensboro has opened a 
kindergarten department this year. The college 
has had a nursery school for the past five years. 
With the addition of the kindergarten, educa- 
tional opportunities from the nursery school 
through college are offered. 


New Epbiror OF RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 


The Executive Board of the A.C.E. announces 
that Dr. Beth L. Wellman has accepted the edi- 
torship of “Research Abstracts” of Childhood 
Education. Dr. Wellman is Research Associate 
Professor of Child Psychology at the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa. 
She is a member of the American Psychological 
Association and the National Association for 
Nursery Education, a fellow in the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, a 
charter member of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, and a committee member of 
the White House Conference on Child Develop- 
ment and Protection. 

She has written Child Psychology in collabo- 
ration with Dr. George D. Stoddard, has contri- 
buted chapters to Murchison’s A Handbook of 
Child Psychology, has written various technical 
monographs and articles on mental and motor 
development of children, is a contributing editor 
to the Journal of Experimental Education, and 
has recently edited a pamphlet, ‘Essentials of 
Nursery Education,” published by the National 
Association for Nursery Education. 
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Dr. Wellman’s reviews of research abstracts 
will begin with the January issue. The Executive 
Board takes great pleasure in presenting Dr, 
Wellman to readers of Childhood Education, 


N.F.D.N. Has New SECRETARY 


Amy Hostler, recently vice-president repre- 
senting nursery schools of the A.C.E. and for. 
merly a member of the Department of Nursery 
Education at Western Reserve University, has 
been appointed Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Day Nurseries. Headquar- 
ters of the Federation are at 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


Lantern slides will be loaned without charge 
to responsible school officials by the Office of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D.C. There are seven sets 
of these slides which include “A Day in a Nurs- 
ery School,” ‘““Kindergarten Activities,” “Primary 
Grade Activities,” and “Elementary School Ex- 
periences.”” 

Transportation and insurance charges must be 
paid by the person borrowing them. The slides 
may be kept ten days. 


TEN-CENT Books 


Miss Mary L. Morse has prepared an an- 
notated bibliography of ten-cent books which 
may be obtained from the Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Price, 15c. 


AC.E. New York Convention 


Plans for the 1936 spring convention of the A.C.E. in New York City are rapidly taking 
form. The date for the convention will be April 28-May 2 and the Pennsylvania Hotel has 
been chosen as Headquarters. Program plans at present include excursions to places of interest 
in and around the city, observations of classroom work in public and private schools, and study 
classes under the direction of outstanding leaders in the field of childhood education. Make 
your plans now to come to New York to enjoy its many facilities for study and recreation, as 
planned and prepared by members of the New York committee under the direction of Margaret 


Holmes. 
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Materials of Instruction. Eighth Yearbook, De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, National Education Associa- 
tion. By a Committee of the Department, 
Fannie W. Dunn, Chairman. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xi + 242. 

The authors of this yearbook have not at- 

tempted to cover the entire field of materials of 

instruction. They have confined themselves to 
two important types of materials. These are 

“materials used in arriving at knowledge or 

understandings” and ‘‘materials for the expres- 

sion of ideas, interests, feelings, or purposes.” 

(p. 7) 

"The several chapters have been written by 

' members of the committee. In Chapter II, by 

| Miss Dunn, there is given a detailed account of 

the effective utilization of environmental te- 
sources in each of three different situations—a 
school in a city system, a two-teacher rural school 
and some Indian schools. The chapter includes 
_ also a classified general list of community re- 
sources for educative activities in country schools, 
together with inventories of resources and their 
utilization in three limited areas. The treatment 
of environmental resources in this chapter is rich 
in practical suggestions for the teacher, more 
especially the rural school teacher perhaps. 
Similarly Chapter III, “Extension of the Im- 
mediate Environment through the Educational 

Service of Books,” by Helen H. Heyl and Anna 

C. Kennedy, is comprehensive and stimulating. It 

contains annotations on such publications as 

| catalogs of children’s books and books on litera- 

, ture for children, directions for the care of 

| books, guides for selecting text books and sup- 

' plementary reading texts. It discusses also leisure 

_ feading types of books, books for special needs, 

and children’s periodicals. The authors are gen- 

erous with examples making clear the types of 
books they have in mind. These two chapters 
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themselves would seem to justify the publication 
of the yearbook. 

Among the other chapter titles, all of which 
contain valuable material, are “Modern Aids for 
Experiences in Learning,” ‘Materials of Instruc- 
tion for Fine and Practical Arts,” “Supervisors’ 
Relations to the Improvement of Materials of 
Instruction.” 

An appendix containing bibliographies, direc- 
tory of publishers, state library extension 
agencies, etc., adds materially to the usefulness 
of this volume.—A.T. 


The Education of Children in the Primary 
Grades. By John Louis Horne and Thomas 
White Chapman. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1935. Pp. ix + 291. 

The authors of this volume, the one Professor 
of Education, Mills College, the other Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lodi, California, have had 
three objectives in mind in the preparation of 
their book: ‘““To formulate an organized set of 
principles dealing with the first step in formal 
education; to cover systematically and com- 
pletely the work of these primary grades; and 
to make our discussions so detailed and specific 
that the teacher may learn how to proceed and 
may have at hand definite criteria by which to 
judge the outcomes of her work.” (p. v) This 
is indeed an ambitious program to be attempted 
in a book of less than three hundred pages. One 
is relieved, therefore, to find later on in the 
preface this reassuring, if somewhat contradic- 
tory, statement: “We do not wish to be under- 
stood as maintaining that . . . one may learn to 
teach by reading this book.” 

The authors make no claim to originality con- 
cerning specific procedures. Their work is, rather, 
“a compilation in accordance with a plan and a 
relative weighing of our own.” (p. vi) Some 
six skills constitute the “backbone” of the course 
of study. These are reading, writing and spell- 
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ing, number, music, graphic art and speech. 
These skills are to be taught chiefly by the 
method of drill and preferably through individ- 
ual instruction. In addition are the familiar “‘non- 
skill” objectives—health, worthy home mem- 
bership, leisure, citizenship, ethical character and 
introduction to the social and natural environ- 


ment. Here the method of learning is, par ex- 


cellence, the project which the authors identify 


with “activity.” Thus the plan of organization 


and methods of teaching set forth seem to be 


somewhat in harmony with those characteristic 
of the Winnetka schools. 

While the authors of this book have brought 
together some valuable material gathered from 
the literature of the field they have not always 
chosen the best or most up-to-date. Furthermore, 
their treatment in general of the subjects dis- 
cussed is too brief and sketchy to be useful 
either to the student in training or the classroom 
teacher. 

One cannot but take issue with one procedure 
which is strongly advocated here, and that is the 
establishment of transition classes for children 
passing from kindergarten to first grade who are 
six years of age but not yet ready for the “for- 
mal” work of the first grade. In theory certainly, 
and in many schools in practice also, such a de- 
gree of articulation between kindergarten and 
first grade has been effected as to make anything 
in the nature of a separate transition class en- 
tirely unnecessary. In fact, practically all of the 
curriculum activities which the authors suggest 
for such groups are to be found in every modern 
kindergarten and first grade. Children six years 
of age who are not mentally mature enough for 
such work as the other children are able to do 
are retained in the kindergarten, or continue 
with similar, but somewhat advanced, activities 
in the first grade.—A.T. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Reviewed by May Hill Arbuthnot 


Let's Read. Christopher. By Marjorie Flack. 
Sailor Sam. By Alice Dalgliesh. The Pet 
Parade. By Evelyn Ray Sickles. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935. $2.00. 

A gay little box labelled Let’s Read contains 
three unusual books to be read to very young 
children, or for beginning readers to read for 
themselves. These three stories are as different 
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as possible and each one is excellent. Marjorie 
Flack has given us another dog as beguiling » 
Angus. This one is Christopher and his adven. 
tures make a pleasant little cycle that every child 
will enjoy. Sailor Sam is Miss Dalgliesh’s fig 
attempt at pure nonsense and it is genuingy 
good fun. Her book concludes with suggestions 
for turning the story into a puppet show or, 
dramatization. The Pet Parade is amusing real. 
ism that fits in admirably with the pet shows and 
general program of pet study to be found ig 
most public schools today. This trilogy of small 
books for small children is going to be popular 
from the oldest children in our nursery schools 
through the primary grades. It is a much needed 
and delightful contribution. 


Children of the Northlights. By Ingri and Edga 
Parin d’Aulaire. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1935. $2.00. 

To the Viking Press we are indebted for some 
distinguished children’s books concerning other 
lands. Last year, Hansi and Dobry were both un- 
forgettable. This year, the d’Aulaires have 
made one of their most beautiful and successful 
books. It is, by the way, the Junior Literary Guild 
selection for September. This story of Lap chil 
dren is more convincing than the two Ola books 
and certainly the illustrations are as beautiful as 
anything we have seen. Mr. and Mrs. d’Aulaire 
travelled with reindeer and sleds through this 
country which they describe and paint so en- 


trancingly. The story has no plot. It is a simple | 


narrative of a whole year’s activities in the Lap 
country, but the narrative is told with charm and 
humor. The black and white illustrations, and 
the colored ones as well, are a remarkable com- 
bination of realistic details and fantastic design. 
Children will all wish to be Laps when they 
read the adventures of Lise and Lasse and pour 
over the pictures. Lap children being lassoed by 
the schoolmaster to get them to school, or taking 
their annual steam baths, or falling pell-mell out 
of their boat-like sleds will cause many chuckles. 
This is a beautiful book for children from five 


to nine or ten. 


Nuvat the Brave. An Eskimo Robinson Crusoe. 
By Radko Doone. New Y ork: Macrae Smith 

and Company, 1934. $2.00 Ages 7 to 12. 
No boy could fail to be thrilled with the story 
of Nuvat. This young Eskimo was considered 4 
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ie | coward by his tribe and treated accordingly. At 
ast, when life was too miserable to bear, he 
gated off in the face of an approaching storm, 
with only his knife, his spear and his dogs, to 
ty to secure food for his family. He was carried 
off on a huge ice-floe, farther and farther north. 
Itwas two years before he again saw his family, 
or any human being. How he maintained life in 
that frozen country is a wonderful tale. He had 
to make his own dwelling, his kayak, utensils 
ind clothes. He learned to discipline his dogs, 
train the pups, kill and store his food for the 
long winters. His mistakes and disappointments 
were many, but his successes increased and his 
self-respect grew with them. When he finally 
made his way back to his tribe, he was a hero 
indeed, and his perilous adventures became a 
Edgar tribal saga. 

| Fifth and sixth-grade children will read this 
for themselves. Third-grade children will de- 





‘some | light in hearing it read aloud. 

hee Mister Penny. Story and Pictures by Marie Hall 
Ets. New York: The Viking Press, 1935. 

have! Pp. 47. $1.00 

°ssful er aaa, oa, 

Gui Here is a hilarious picture-story for five-, six- 


chiJ. | md seven-year-old children, with the plot and 








sooks | the illustrations equally amusing. Kind Mr. 
‘ul as | Penny who lives in Wuddle has to work hard in 
tlaire | 2 factory every day to support a lazy horse, sow, 
this | goat, lamb, hen and rooster (each endowed with 
, en. | such felicitous names as Mooloo, Pugwug, etc.) 
mple These worthless creatures get into such serious 
Lap mischief that Mr. Penny is about to lose every- 
and | thing. When the animals hear this, they decide 
and | © work nights to pay for their sins. They 
om- | 40 so with such satisfactory results that Mr. 
ign. Penny has the finest garden in Wuddle, he no 
they longer works in the dingy factory, but he and his 
sour ; animal colleagues have a large pink house of 
1 by | their very own with a door for each member 
cing of this happy family. This is curiously convinc- 
out | img nonsense and Mr. Penny will delight every- 
les, | one in the family from the adults to the youngest. 
five | Bear Twins. Story and Pictures by Inez Hogan. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 

oe | __:1935. Pp. 44. $1.00. 
sith | _ In this picture-story, illustrated by the author, 
. the text is as interesting as the pictures. Miss 
= Hogan’s White Kitten and the Blue Plate, and 


her Nicodemus series continue to be popular 
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with primary children, while this new Bear 
Twins will captivate still younger children. The 
plot is of the simplest ; the bear twins are warned 
not to go to the forest, but they go. There, many 
hair-raising adventures befall them and they 
barely escape with their lives. This plot falls into 
the repetitional style which the author succeeds 
in keeping lively and natural. Children from two 
to six will pour over the pictures and learn the 
text in the process. 


NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Content of Motion Pictures. By Edgar Dale. Pp. 
234. Combined with 


Children’s Attendance at Motion Pictures. By 
Edgar Dale. Pp. ix + 81. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1935. $2.50 


Two of a series of twelve research studies, 
‘Motion Pictures and Youth,” carried out under 
the auspices of the Payne Fund. The first deals 
with such matters relative to motion pictures as 
locales and settings; characters; crime; vulgar- 
ity; sex, marriage and romantic love; and goals 
sought by the leading characters. The second 
study presents data concerning children’s com- 
panions at the movies, frequency of their attend- 
ance, when they go and length of stay, age com- 
position of the motion picture audience, etc. 
These studies, like the others of the series, are 
illuminating and impressive. 


Fun with Flutes. By David Dushkin, Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 
28. $1.50 
Chapter I tells in interesting fashion and with 
illustrations the story of the development of the 
flute from the bone flute, discovered by the cave 
man, to the modern machine-made instrument. 
Chapter II tells the boy how to make a flute for 
himself, while Chapter III tells him how to play 
it. The book contains also the music of some 
twenty selections to be played on the flute. 


Community Programs for Summer Play Schools. 
By Le Roy E. Bowman. New York: Child 
Study Association of America, 1935. Pp. v 
+ 48. $0.35 

A pamphlet which describes vacation projects 
in experimental education and creative recreation 
through the cooperation of schools and other 
community agencies. 
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In the October issue of The National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine Beth L. Wellman says that 
education can change intelligence, a fact which 
will be surprising to many people, and certainly 
challenging to schools. Records of over six hun- 
dred children who have attended the preschool 
at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station have 
increased their intelligence quotients in large 
amounts. Many of these children have been 
studied over a long period of time, from nursery 
school through high school. 

Dr. Wellman makes a number of statements 
as follows: 

“A child’s intelligence can be changed re- 
markably by the right kind of education. 

“By two years’ experience in a nursery school a 
child’s intelligence may be permanently altered. 

“To some children this early education means 
the difference between ability to profit by a col- 
lege education or not. 

“The proof that it is really the preschool ex- 
perience that is responsible for the increase in 
intelligence lies in several lines. The gain in in- 
telligence comes over the winter months when 
the children are in preschool. During the second 
preschool year there is an additional gain. Chil- 
dren of the same ages who do not attend pre- 
school do not show gains over either the winter 
or the summer months. The less the child is 
absent the better are his prospects for increasing 
his intelligence.” The reason for this Dr. Well- 
man believes is that the preschools supply mental 
stimulation greater than that of even excellent 
homes. 

It is interesting to note that ‘the preschools 
did not set out to stimulate intelligence. They 
aimed to provide the child with materials and ex- 
periences suited to his level of development and 
with trained and sympathetic guidance, which 
included a large element of non-interference 
with his activities. The mental stimulation was a 
by-product. It was not over-stimulation. The 


teachers were more concerned with desirabk 
personality and social development of the child 
than with seeing that certain information wa 


prise to everyone concerned.” What a commen. 
tary on usual school procedure and what 4 
strengthening force for preschool education! 

She discusses the gains made by these children 
through the high school years and concludes that 
the schools they attended had much to do with 
their progress. The children who rernained in the 
University school continued to gain, with the ex 
ception of those rated highest or “genius” when 
they entered preschool, while those who went 
to other schools kept the gain they had made but 
did not continue to increase in intelligence. 

Dr. Wellman gives this advice to parents 
which may well be a warning call to educators: 
“If you want your child to gain in intelligence 
put him in a good nursery school. If possible, 
follow this up with a good school where he is 
somewhat below the average level of his grade 
group in intelligence. Put him in a grade group 
that challenges his ability. Then the chances are 
good that he will put forth enough effort to im 
sure an increase in mental ability. If the child 
is too far below the rest of the group, he may get 
confused, decide it is not worth the struggle, give 
up and actually lose in intelligence.” She is cet 
tain that to put him in a group where he will be 
among the brightest will give him a lazy time in- 
tellectually and lead to a decrease in his IQ. 


Progressive Education for October is devoted 
to arts in education. Most of the articles deal 
with the work of children in secondary schools 
in the fields of music, choral speaking, dance, 
poetry, and various forms of art handwork. 

“Dramatics in Three Age Groups” by Elise 
Hatt Campbell and Leona Geiger of the Merrill 
Palmer School describes activities observed ovet 
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| ,period of five years with children in three recre- 
gional clubs. These children who formerly at- 
jended the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School now 
ittend other schools and return weekly for a 
ing where they choose from such activities 
& games, music, arts and crafts, reading and 
dramatics, which they carry on under the guid- 
nce of staff and student leaders. They are as- 
signed to one of three clubs according to age, 
the youngest group ranges from five to eight. 
The ideal of the program is much the same as 
\that of recreation in a progressive school which 
is “to give the child a stimulating environment 
in which a constructive education in recreational 
utivities is possible, to give him help only when 
he wants it, and to consider his work from the 
point of view of the attainment possible to 
children.” 
Although the equipment is meager, dramatics 
has been second only to handcrafts in popular 
thoice. Things were done very simply and the 
records kept over the five-year period show the 
following facts: The youngest group gave twen- 
fy-seven plays, most of them simple fairy tales 
dramatized just as the children knew the story. 
Usually only one evening was spent on a play. 
‘It was noted that the children were more spon- 
‘} taneous before an audience made up of children 
of their own age than they were before adults. 
The presence of parents usually tended to make 
the more aggressive child ‘show off’ and the 
timid child retreat.” 
Observation notes on the ‘5 to 8” club showed 
that, 1. They chose fairy tales or other familiar 
stories to dramatize. 2. They spent on an average 
of an hour and a half on a play, and seldom car- 
tied a play over from one meeting to the next. 
3. They gave a play for the sake of acting; they 
did not require an audience; they gave the play 
for their own enjoyment, not for adults. 4. Cos- 
tumes were essential to the two younger clubs. 
They often chose a costume that appealed to 
them and built their play around it. To the 
youngest children, costumes, property, and scen- 
ety were almost entirely symbolic ; they suggested 
; but did not necessarily represent reality. 5. The 
youngest club needed help in organizing the 
group, in keeping it together, and in verbalizing 
ideas. These children could be taught to speak 
lines, but the dramatization best suited to them 
was the pantomime, with the adult interpreting 
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the action to the audience, if necessary. Neither 
the child audience nor the actors found this com- 
bination incongruous. 6, As to sex differences, 
practically the same number of boys and girls 
took part in dramatics. 


In the September issue of Education Marion 
Monroe, Chief Psychologist of the Pittsburgh 
Child Guidance Center, writes on “Reading 
Aptitude Tests for the Prediction of Success and 
Failure in Beginning Reading.” In the introduc- 
tion she speaks of the desirability of discovering 
reading disabilities as early as possible and of the 
difficulties in the way of successful prediction due 
to the complexity of the problem. “No one pre- 
potent cause has been found which can be used 
as a criterion for prediction. Combinations of nu- 
merous factors are more likely to bring about 
failure in reading than any one isolated cause.” 

The tests which were devised for six-year-olds 
are described under the general headings: Visu- 
al, Auditory, Motor, Articulation, Language, and 
Laterality. There are some subdivisions under 
each and the tests are explained in detail. 

Given as a mixture of group and individual 
tests, Dr. Monroe points out that this method 
permits more rapid testing than the plan of 
giving only individual tests, and yet allows the 
examiner to see each child alone and to discover 
something of his behavior, personality, and co- 
operation. Four hundred thirty-four children 
were thus examined and the findings are given in 
detail, showing that the comparison of the pre- 
diction of success and the actual results are very 
close to each other. Dr. Monroe offers this tech- 
nique for a rapid survey of a first grade, but cau- 
tions against a belief that it can take the place 
of careful studies of individual cases. Marked 
deviations call for special study with corrections 
of physical handicaps and a mental hygiene pro- 
gram in cases of extreme nervous tension. The 
reading aptitude tests are presented as a tool for 
thoughtful teachers, to direct them to certain 
difficulties of their pupils which they might oth- 
erwise neglect, and to enable them to meet these 
difficulties intelligently at an early stage in the 
child’s learning process. 


The Journal of Educational Research has in its 
September number an article by William A. 
Brownell and Charlotte B. Chazal on “The Ef- 
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fects of Premature Drill in Third-Grade Arith- 
metic.” Defining their conception of * ‘drill as the 
reliance upon repetition for its effect upon learn- 
ing,” the authors discuss the usual attitude to- 
ward drill, saying, “Without exception investiga- 
tors have reported that drill, of whatever sort and 
however administered, improves efficiency.” 
They then describe their present study in detail. 
Their conclusions: “First, drill as it was admin- 
istered in this study does not guarantee that chil- 
dren will be able immediately to recall combi- 
nations as such. The reason lies in the fact that 
drill as given by the teacher does not necessarily 
lead to repetition on the part of pupils. Second, 
in spite of long-continued drill children tend to 
maintain the use of whatever procedures they 
have found to satisfy their number needs. Third, 
drill makes little, if any, contribution to growth 
in quantitative thinking by supplying maturer 
ways of dealing with numbers. 

“The statement of these conclusions in no way 
implies that drill has no place in arithmetic. The 
contrary is the fact: drill is exceedingly valuable 
for increasing, fixing, maintaining, and rehabili- 
tating efficiency otherwise developed. Neverthe- 
less, these conclusions do particularize the things 
which drill will not do. To be more effective 
drill must be preceded by sound instruction.” 

The authors believe that this fact should lead 
to a change in the study of the problems of teach- 
ing arithmetic, with a probable consequent re- 
duction of interest in drill. “Learning, not drill, 
is the important question in arithmetic.” A bibli- 


ography is appended. 


A new quarterly, the International Journal of 
Individual Psychology, appears with its first issue 
under date of April, 1935. Alfred Adler, Editor- 
in-Chief, describes in the introduction “the basic 
structure” of that individual psychology for 
which this is to be the organ. He explains that 
its raw material is “the relationship of the indi- 
vidual to the problems of the outside world,” a 
relationship determined by his attitude toward 
life. He defines three types of people: the “rul- 
ing” type, the “getting” type, and the “avoiding” 
type, all of which, he says, “‘are not apt, and not 
prepared, to solve the problems of life.” 
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The fourth type he recognizes is the “social 
useful” type. Of these he makes interesting og 
ments of especial value to educators: ‘ 4 
special type retains his style from childhood 
the end of his life, unless he is convinced of # 
mistake in his creation of his attitude tows 
reality.” And later, “A great improvement inf 
next generation can be assured by preventij 
work ; while the treatment and cure of the au 
merous failures and maladjustments of our tig 
are wholly dependent upon increasing the dj 
gree of social feeling and cooperation. For difey 
ficult times like ours, the inherited potentiali 
for human cooperation does not suffice. It mu: 
be further developed. The necessity and impe 
ance of this development are inherent in indé 
vidual psychology—and the scientific method by 
which it may be accomplished is its contributiog 
to the advancement of mankind.” 

Another article by Dr. Adler defines n 
and describes a case, showing how “the life 
style of an individual is to be found in the 
earliest childhood recollections.” 

Ferdinand Birnbaum in ‘Development 
Character” describes the steps which the psy 
chologists of this school would use. His conc . 
sion: “It is the original function of the mothet 
to form the first community with the child, an 
to enlarge this community continually by inch 
ing other persons. Thus the inclusion into the 
circling stream of the great community has al- 
ways to be continued. This growing into the com- 
munity naturally does not take place without frie] 
tion. The educator can prevent some conflicts by 
his clever intervention. He should do so in order 
to be able to work more effectively with the 
child through those conflicts which are impos 
sible to prevent. Since thinking-through of ca : 
flicts to their fundamental bases has such g 
power in character development, we permit + | 
selves to train children to technical obedience | 
simply as a time-saver, and only for that reason!” | 
The emphasis is the author’s, though surely we 
will agree with it. q 

The special aim of the International Journal 
of Individual Psychology is to present to an Enge qj 
lish reading audience material which has not 
been readily available in this language. . 














